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Ready for the table tennis enthusiasts who had ordered 
them, these plywood-top tables were ‘'snapped” in an 
alley of the Coulter & Mould Lumber Co.'s yard in 
Detroit, Mich., and below is shown the saw with which 
the parts were cut to size. It is able to handle a 2-inch 
|| oak plank quite easily, as well as the thin sheets of ply- 
wood, as this workman is demonstrating. [See Page 26] 


Farmers may not get much excited about table tennis, 
but they are interested in things like the nest section 
shown above, or the hog feeders and troughs pictured 
in the lower illustration. That, at least, is the experi- 
ence of the Hoge Lumber Co., of New Knoxville, Ohio, 
which uses short lengths of time and lumber to cut the 
parts for these devices in its planing mill. [See Page 26] 
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an unusually fine stand of superb old-gro 


Order Sustained Mumby Quality Douglas 





ILLINO'S: Chicago Territory: COLORADO, WYOMING and 
Fraser-DeSale Lbr. Co., 11 UTAH—Henshaw, Ellwanger- 
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Paddock, Springfield; A. W. Denver, Colo. 
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Wide — Thick — Soft Textured 
CAMINO QUALITY 


SUGAR PINE 





You'll find it's decidedly to your advantage to use this thor- 
oughly air dried, carefully manufactured, easy-working pattern 
stock. Our big-bodied, mature timber enables us to furnish 
special widths to suit your requirements and can supply kiln 
dried Sugar Pine where desired. 

We have a good assortment of wide, thick pattern stock, shop 
and factory lumber—clears, selects and commons—all ready to 
ship. Write or wire your needs TODAY! 


With shipments of Sugar Pine we can also furnish parts cars 
Camino Ponderosa Pine of extra good widths and high cutting =< 


| Michigan-California Lumber Co. 
CAMINO, CALIFORNIA 
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The way to find out about Mumby Quality is to TRY IT. You'll 


day-to-day quality that satisfies and brings your customers back. That's 
the big advantacse of handling Sustained Mumby Quality products— 
you always know in advance just what you're going to get. 


tAumby is able to sustain this high standard of quality by reason of 


ern mill facilities and careful workmanship—through proper drying 
and dependable grading. Let us suggest a trial Mixed Car. 


ceiling, mouldings, casing, base, dimension and boards; West Coast 

Hemlock flooring, finish, mouldings, factory lumber and Western Red 

Cedar bevel and bungalow siding, exterior trim, mouldings, boat lumber 
and shingles in mixed cars. 


MUMBY LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 
outa Wash BORDEAUX, WASH. aden Wash. 


For information about Mumby stock or service, write. 
phoxe or wire our nearest representative. 


of Mumby stock—the regular 
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PAINT MATERIALS 















WHITE LEAD 





DUTCH BOY £30) @ tae DUTCH BOY 
all-purpose softpaste Bye) Lene iim FLATTING OIL 








UTCcCH BOY DUTCH BOY DUTCH BOY 
LIQUID DRIER LINSEED OIL WALLPRBIMER 
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Just as you have confidence in the high qual- 
ity of Dutch Boy paint materials, so has the 
paint buyer. It is this established quality that 
makes Dutch Boy products so easy to sell. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak Street, Buffalo; 900 W. 18th 
Street, Chicago; 659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati; 820 West Supe- 
rior Avenue, Cleveland; 722 Chestnut Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th 
Street, San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., 
Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 4th Ave., Pitts- 
burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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All One Big, Happy 
Family, But-- 


AYBE it’s all right, and perhaps 
lumbermen should be glad because 
their brethren in certain lines of 

house equipment appear to be walking 
away with the lion’s share of the home 
modernization business resulting from the 
National Housing Act. We're all one 
big, happy and harmonious family (sub- 
dued snickers from ill-mannered persons 
in the audience), working together for 
the advancement of the American home; 
what benefits one benefits all and con- 
tributes to the fuller life, et cetera and 
so on. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
lumbermen and dealers in other lines of 
building materials would not be averse to 
seeing a little larger share of the busi- 
ness included under the head of “home 
modernization” coming their way. But 
wishful thinking will not accomplish that 
desirable result. 

We pause to make clear that no crit- 
icism is intended or implied as regards 
any industry that by careful, farsighted 
planning and_ efficient merchandising 
methods has worked its way to the head 
of the parade, so far as the present mod- 
ernizing drive is concerned. On the con- 
trary—as on the stage when some actor 
unexpectedly “‘steals the show’’—we join 
in giving such participants “a great, big 
hand.” And it is true that the prosperity 
of any industry allied with home building, 
modernizing or equipment does benefit, 
not only every other industry relating to 
the home, but the entire business com- 
munity as well. Nevertheless, we folks 
who are primarily concerned with the 
production and distribution of lumber and 
other building materials are constrained 
to modulate our huzzas somewhat in pro- 
portion to the volume of business being 
booked by our own industries, firms and 
companies. 

The hero of the piece, thus far at any 
rate, appears to be the heating and plumb- 
ing industry (the two divisions being, for 
the present purpose, considered as a unit). 
Then comes roofing—a “building mate- 
rial” industry which has done, and is still 
doing, a splendid job of selling. Next 





>? 
follows electrical and gas appliances ; then 
paint. And lumber? “Don’t ask please” ; 
for at this writing we don’t know, and 
doubt whether anyone else does. Any- 
way, this is an impressionistic picture, not 
a laboratory analysis. Suffice it to say 
that a late release of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association places the 
above lines in the order named, but re- 
frains from specifying lumber’s exact 
position in the business procession. 

It does, however, explicitly say, 
through Harold R. Northup, of the as- 
sociation’s staff, that, “The lumber and 
other basic materials groups will have to 
find a way to apply _ specialty-selling 
methods to their fields if they are going 
to get a fair share of the business.” After 
having completed a 10,000-mile trip, in 
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his capacity as lumber-industry advisor to 
the Federal Housing Administration, Mr. 
Northup voices his considered opinion 
that “Ten years of prosperity are in store 
for the building industry under the FHA 
program, representing the greatest oppor- 
tunity for increased use of lumber and 
lumber products we are likely ever to 
see.” He points out, however, that the 
same opportunity exists for other lines in 
the building and home equipment fields, 
and that success implies effort and energy 
as well as opportunity. 

It may or may not be significant of in- 
dustry-attitude that at several recent im- 
portant meetings for promotion of Better 
Housing campaigns, embodying question- 
and-answer forums held in the after- 
noon, very few lumbermen remained for 
these “information” sessions ; whereas the 
specialty groups—such as manufacturers 
of heating apparatus, plumbing, roofing, 
electrical and gas and utility groups, 
“staid it out” in an effort to obtain all 
information and ideas that might help 
them in capturing as large a share as pos- 
sible of the business to be created through 
this movement. 

Lumber and material manufacturers 
and dealers appear to be expecting great 
things from new construction to be made 
possible under Title II of the Act, now 
in operation, and it seems probable that 
a large market will develop in that field; 
but here again, as in the modernizing divi- 
sion represented under Title I, the fruits 
of success will go largely to the ablest and 
most energetic merchandisers in the sev- 
eral industries that are lined up for the 
race. 


Bank Tests Out Re- 


conditioning Idea 


BANK in a southern city, finding 
itself the more or less unwilling 
owner of many dwellings, undertook 
to market these properties. The most 
promising method seemed to be that of 
making the houses desirable in the eyes 
of prospects. In two years the bank 
spent $150,000 in modernizing work, and 
during the same time it sold 232 houses. 

This bank has worked out a simple 
financing system that calls for a good 
credit record and a monthly income four 
times the amount of the payment. The 
bank believes that the skill it has devel- 
oped in reconditioning houses at a reason- 
able cost, the simplicity of the financing 
plan, and the reasonable margins in the 
prices, have made it possible for many 
of these families to become home owners 
who could not have done so under other 
circumstances. 

Whatever else such an experience and 
such a record may prove, the ready sale 
of these houses must indicate the respect 
in which the public holds a properly re- 
conditioned house. That respect should 
be suggestive to owners of any houses 
they expect to sell or to rent. It should 
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give the owner a new idea of how his 
neighbors look upon him if he keeps the 
house in which he lives in good condition, 

Every sort of experience and every 
kind of side light add to the accumulating 
evidence that reconditioning, if done with 
intelligence, is one of the biggest ideas to 
have hit the construction world in some 
years. 


Let’s Help George 
Do It 


ND, SPEAKING of co-operations, 

a story comes to this office of a proj- 

ect in Arkansas to encourage crop 
diversification. Like some other great 
southern States, Arkansas has leaned a 
little heavily upon the so-called money 
crops, such as cotton. Farmers and 
planters gave so many acres to these crops 
that they did not raise their own food 
supplies; and every now and then they 
found that the things they had to sell 
wouldn’t pay for the things they had to 
buy. 
hard upon soil fertility. Arkansas leaders 
have known these facts for years and have 
tried many plans to increase the produc- 
tion of stock, feed crops, vegetables and 
the like. 

When the Federal government under- 
took to reduce cotton acreage in order to 
level the balance which had been upset by 
dwindling exports, it seemed a favorable 
time to revive and intensify the diversi- 
fication efforts. A prominent southern 
newspaper accepted the challenge. It of- 
fered the slogan, “Plant to Prosper.” It 
gave many columns to practical informa- 
tion and publicity. It hung up a series of 
prizes. In this fairly simple way it has 
brought to Arkansas planters and farmers 
some striking and authentic  sidelights 
upon their own industry. The winner of 
the first prize, for example, has stated 
that his farm in 1934 about doubled the 
average earnings of the past several years 
although the cotton acreage this year is 
only half the earlier plantings. 

This seems to us a type of co-operation 
of practical value, and one that can be 
adapted and used in other places. The 
important factor in such an undertaking 
is that the information shall be practical 
and accurate. A good many farmers in 
the past have been made suspicious of all 
efforts to help them along by discovering 
that a much advertised co-operative proj- 
ect allowed the farmers to do the work 
and the promoters to take the profit. This 
country certainly can not afford any more 
of these one-sided affairs. Fortunately 
there is a will to make co-operative efforts 
count fully and fairly for all concerned. 

In the Corn Belt there is an opportunity 
waiting for some lumberman or associa 
tion to help collect and broadcast practical 
information about grain storage on farms. 
Leaders are planning to extend the prit- 
ciple of corn sealing and loans to othet 
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grains. But if this is to be done, thou- 
sands of farms will need better granaries 
or elevators; for small grain storage has 
problems of heating and mustiness that 
must be solved. 

We mention this matter of the gra- 
naries as just another place where a thor- 
ough co-operation can count heavily for 
all concerned. Times are changing; in 
farming and in retailing. No one knows 
any too much about what lies ahead; for 
no one has learned to look very far into 
a brick wall, at least not with the ap- 
paratus commonly available. But if all 
of us pool our knowledge and experience 
and do it in an honest and disinterested 
way, we'll all make a better fist at meet- 
ing and making these impending changes. 
Let's help George do it. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Discuss Forestry Issues 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PortTLAND, OrE., Dec. 5.—Two keynotes were 
sounded at the twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion, held here Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
first dealt with the situation in which forest pro- 
tection finds itself under the new influences of 
the CCC project and the forestry Code. These 
influences have introduced new authorities and 
new policies, but it is regarded necessary to 
maintain a dependable understructure to protect 
forests, regardless of what may be added or 
taken away by the New Deal innovations. 

The second main topic dealt with the dissatis- 
faction with the Government’s delay in promot- 
ing reciprocal obligations of public, which were 
recommended to the Administration by the For- 
est Code Conference as essential to the success 
of Code obligations undertaken by lumbermen. 
The association will urge that the Federal Ad- 
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ministration fulfill its part of what forest own- 
ers think an understood agreement. 

In the absence of President George B. Mc- 
Leod, E. B. Tanner opened the session, and 
E. T. Allen, counselor for the association, 
brought out the keynotes in opening and in the 
principal address. 

G. F. Jewett sounded a warning against so- 
cialization of forest enterprise toward which, it 
was held, there seems public trend. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—G. F. Jewett. 

Vice presidents—(Montana) W. C. Lubrecht, 
(Idaho) S. G. Moon, (Washington) C. B 


Sanderson, (Oregon) E. S. Collins, (Califor- 
nia) H. W. Cole. 


Trustees—(Montana) Paul Niels, (Idaho) 
W.S. Rosenberry, (Washington) J. L. Bridge, 
(Oregon) E. B. Tanner, (California) Kenneth 
Walker. 

Secretary-treasurer—C,. S. Chapman. 

The association pledged its support to the 
national fire prevention campaign during the 
1935 season, and to greater use of CCC per- 
sonnel in the fight on forest insects and disease. 





Display Pictures to Sell Modernizing 


Each good home modernizing job may help sell another job, and may 


plished. 


The mere statement that this was done may sometimes be 


help in planning the next job, too, if the dealer utilizes its possibilities, 
and one method of doing this utilizing is that employed by the Kent 
Lumber & Coal Co., of Mattoon, III. 

The illustration below shows—greatly reduced in size—a display board 
which visiting AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representatives found hanging 
on the Kent company’s office wall, and the seven kodak pictures on it 


doubted, but if the picture of what has been done is right there in front 
ot a prospective customer for some other job, it is convincing evidence, 
the kind of evidence that sells. 

Some companies prefer larger and fewer pictures of the job for this 
type of display, but the Kents—Everett F. and Theo Kent—have found 
this attractive board quite effective both in creating interest in mod- 


clearly show the exterior improvements which one Kent customer had 


made on his house. 


Extensive remodeling was done on this home, and the pictures are 
valuable in showing what there was to start with and what was accom- 


ernizing and in suggesting ways of remodeling other homes. 
is an inexpensive way to prepare the display. 
large nor elaborate—all that is necessary is that they, tell the story of 
improvements, as these pictures do. 


Also it 
The pictures need not be 
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The Realm drove around through some of 
the scenic areas of the Keystone State 
especially to see our good friend, D. E. 
Olson, of Titusville. Mr. Olson was elected 
president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania at 
the ’34 convention; and we wanted to know 
what he thought of things and especially 
of NRA, as far as he’d gone. He thinks 
rather well of NRA, at least in principle 
and generally in practice. Nobody, so far 
as we know, not even the late Hotspur of 
the Codes, Cavalryman Johnson himself, is 
ready to endorsé all the things that have 
been done in the name of planned Recovery. 
Too many men of different minds and back- 
bones have been engaged in the huge task 
of administration to have all the results 
come out well. But when Mr. Olson com- 
pares the disintegration of pre-Code days 
with the comparative stability under the 
rules, he thinks that these rules may fairly 
be called the salvation of the industry; at 
least in these parts. He didn’t describe in 
any detail what was happening before NRA 
took hold. There may have been some 
malicious breaking down of price and grade 
standards, and there may have been some 
hard-pressed men who felt obliged to live 
off their inventories at any price that could 
be gotten. In any event, affairs were get- 
ting into a mess. 


A TWO-FISTED ADMINISTRATOR 


“We've been fortunate 
Mr. Olson said, “in having a local Code 
Authority who took his job seriously. He 
thought the rules meant what they said. 
He thought Federal authority was back of 
them. And he thought it was his job to 


in this district,” 


see that this authority and the rules went 
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Shrubbery and flowers enhance the appear- 
ance of the front of the C. C. DeVore 
plant at Meadville, Pa. 





to work. Nobody scared him. No matter 
how big nor how slippery dealers might be, 
they were just somebody else who had to 
obey the rules. I am told that in some 
districts enforcement has been lax, and 
that in those places the plan is in disfavor. 
This report leads me to believe that the 
practical success of regulation turns upon 
firm and impartial local enforcement. In 
the old days before the codes were in- 
vented, at least nine out of ten dealers 
wanted to be square. They didn’t want to 
hurt the industry for immediate profit. But 
the small minority played the game like 
gamblers; wanting to win this time and 
hang the future consequences. 

“Such sharpers were scared by the Codes 
and went straight for a while. Then they 
began an experimental stepping over, to see 
what would happen. Their violations put 
enforcement up to local Code Authorities; 
and if they began letting violations go, 
everything was off. The nine men still 
obeyed the rules, but the tenth did not; 
and this tenth man could demoralize the 
whole situation. Such a district was right 
where it was before. But if the compliance 
officer was a scrapper, as fearless as he 
was determined to see the rules enforced, 
the rules were enforced and reasonable con- 
ditions were maintained. 


DISORGANIZATION WITHOUT RULES 


“The rules are obeyed in this district, at 
the present time, so far as the Retail Codes 
are concerned. Our present difficulty is 
with small sawmills. They are supposed to 
operate under the manufacturers’ Code; but 
they do sell at retail. As yet we haven't 
been able to bring them to book under the 
retail rules. 

“There probably will be continued 
changes in the structure of regulation, but 
I would be sorry to see a reasonable regu- 
lation of prices abandoned and the return 
of cut-throat competition. As a rule, this 
competition didn’t rise out of 
a desire to keep retail prices 
permanently low, but was an 
effort to bankrupt one or more 
competitors; after doing which 
the pirate expected to raise 
prices, exploit the non-competi- 
tive market, recover his ‘war 
losses’ and add an extra mar- 
gin as an indemnity. 





Good display helps C. C. DeVore, 
of Meadville, Pa., to sell 
he has installed 
compartment-top tables as 
chandising aids 


paint; 
show cases and 
mer- 
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“To say nothing of the ethics involved 
that attempt is a piece of stupidity. If yo 
or anyone else were to buy up all the cop. 
peting yards in this territory and loge 
them, just as a kindness to me, I wouldn't 
be in the least grateful. They wouldnt 
stay closed. Before the end of the week, 
swarm of new yards would be started, and 
competition would be worse than it was: 
for the new fellows would be stepping over 
the line just to get themselves known. That 
kind of would-be destructive competition js 
stupid, but it’s done and has been done for 
years. When one such yard fails, the les | 
son involved seems to be lost, for another | 
man tries. I know of no way to stop such | 
competition except by public regulation, and | 
that’s the reason I’ll be sorry and de 
pressed if the general principle of regula. 
tion in the NRA is abandoned.” : 

Mr. Olson owns a sawmill, but has not! 
been operating it of late. His timber is 
on his own land, and he sees no point to 
harvesting a crop that has been growing 
for a century, unless and until the market ; 
is such as to make the job fully profitable. | 
He says that the winter of '33-’34 was the | 
most stagnant he has known in many 
years, but that, after a slow spring start, 
trade recovered rather well. This is a} 
farming country that always produces some | 
one of its diversified crops in abundance | 
Apparently buckwheat was the _ banner 
product in ’34. 


A SHOW PLANT THAT GROWS 


In Meadville, Penn., the department dis 
covered a handsome retailing plant, be 
longing to C. C. DeVore. This plant is 
rather near the retailing center of the city, | 
and the company handles a full line of 
hardware and paints, catering to the shop 
ping trade as well as to builders. The store 
and-office was built five years ago, and the 
owner is always studying and planning 
ways of getting more or better sell 
ing and display devices. The store itself 
is arranged with show cases and com 
partment tables like the average ool 
hardware store, and in addition it has? 
built-in displays of roofing, siding and in f 
terior millwork. It is a judiciously a | 
ranged gallery for the study of architec | 
tural features by the potential buyer. It | 
has some interesting planting in front—@ 
flower garden that in season is something | 
to admire. 

The DeVores say that trade has been = | 





° 


the increase for more than a year, and oleé 
of the younger members of the family 
showed us some statistical tables that it 
dicate a substantial increase during prac 
tically every month of 1934. One interest 
ing fact disclosed by the statistics is that 
in good months and bad, just about 10 
percent of the sales are for cash, and this 
means cash on the counter when the ded 
is made, not cash the first of the month 





These sales never go on the books at all § 


except as cash entries. 
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DEALERS APPROVE THE PRINCIPLE 


OF 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


CONTROL 


The Way to Enforce Rules Is to Enforce Them—The 


Small Percentage 


Yard That Helps M 


Meadville is somewhat of an industrial 
town; and one of the chief industries is 
the making of those hookless fasteners 


that have swept the country of late. They 
seem to close everything except surgical 
operations, and that may be next. 


MAKING CODE MANAGEMENT 
A PROFESSION : 


J. T. McCrory, of the Meadville Lumber 
Co., has had a wide experience with lumber 
retailing, and among other things he has 
been a lumber secretary. As such, he 
knows much about the theory and practice 
of industrial management; the executive 
handling of the industry under codes of 
ethics, lawful agreements and so on. He 
thinks there is a real function for public 
regulation of business; and, like Mr. Olson, 
he believes that success or failure must 
turn on the local enforcement officers. A 
good many of these men have been able 
and determined and public spirited, and 
have gotten a considerable degree of suc- 
cess. But many if not most are themselves 
in the lumber business in one form or 
other, and it’s asking a good deal of them 
to handle this work. A few find themselves 
in uncomfortable situations when they 
must proceed against fellow dealers who 
in one way or another trade with the en- 
forcement officer. Mr. McCrory believes 
that eventually this executive work must 
be given to men who make a full-time job 
of it and have no side occupations that 
may cause them to pull their punches. 

“The NRA Codes are by way of straight- 
ening out one situation that has not been 
fair,” Mr. McCrory said. “That has to do 
with cash discounts. In the past, prices 
were set supposedly on a cash basis, and 
then the man who asked for and got long 
credits paid no more than the cash buyer. 
The cash buyer has been played for a 
sucker, and he was beginning to find it 
out. But it was hard work for one dealer, 
acting alone, to put his prices up enough 
so that he could offer a cash discount; for 
his competitors didn’t do it, and they could 
claim their prices were lower. Now these 
discounts are in the rules; and it’s neces- 
sary to add the discount to the price, so 
it can be taken off. Of course that’s fair 
and honest. Credit is worth something to 
the buyer, or he wouldn’t ask for it. He 
ought to pay for it. And the cash buyer 
shouldn’t be asked to pay for credit serv- 
ice he doesn’t use. The new method means 
merely that the extension of credit shall 
be paid for. 


INCREASING CASH SALES 


“I haven’t been much surprised, though 
Some other dealers have been, that these 
rules have increased the amount of cash 
sales. I’ve known for a long time that a 
lot of buyers with money in their pockets 
or in the banks have been asking for and 
getting credit. Why shouldn’t they, if it 


Needs the Big Stick—A Show 
ake Sales—About Cash Discounts 


doesn’t cost anything? And then the de- 
pression has given a lot of people a new 
sense of value of that dollar they have 
in their possession. They'll keep it as long 
as possible, against some emergency. But 
if they can actually save something by 
paying cash, they’ll do so. 

“Another thing the industry is by way 
of learning from the depression is that 
volume’s a fine thing, provided if doesn’t 
cost too much. In the old days everybody 
was fighting for volume and got the rather 
fixed habit of shading prices to get it. The 
Code is supposed to have cut that out, 
and it has helped. But some lumbermen 
really have learned that when volume can’t 
be gotten except by throwing away all the 
profit, and even then is plenty hard to get, 
the thing to do is not to throw away the 
profit. Some of the boys, and I’m one of 
them, have been staying in the black on 
comparatively small volume by getting the 
necessary prices. It can be done.” 


A REMODELED OFFICE 


P. W. Pringle, of the Mill Run Lumber 
Co., Meadville, remarked, as a number of 
lumbermen have been doing, upon the con- 
tinuing volume of paint sales. A good many 
people have been spreading their own 
paint. Mr. Pringle said the chief obstacle 
to increased building volume at present 
was the high scale of mechanics’ wages. 
Plumbers, if we 


remember correctly, are 
asking $1.87% an hour, and carpenters, 
$1.25. In Mr. Pringle’s opinion, people are 


not going to pay such wages, in the light 
of their own lowered incomes. The me- 
chanics are not getting much work to do, 
and while some of them individually would 
be willing to take less in return for more 
employment, the unions seem to be un- 
yielding. Probably, considering the amount 
of labor trouble throughout the country 
during the year, this is a matter that will 
be hard to adjust. No doubt the mechanics 
have their side of the story; but if wages 
are out of line and are checking the build- 
ing industry, this is a serious obstacle to 
economic recovery. 

Mr. Pringle thinks that on a comparative 
basis, however, northwestern Pennsylvania 
is doing rather well. He thinks it could 
do better, without much further lifting of 
the general depression, if these wages to 
labor were more in line with general levels 
of income. 

The A. Miller & Son Lumber Co., Brad- 
ford, Penn., refinished the interior of the 
office a year or two ago with knotty-pine 
paneling; and the boys say it gave a first- 
class effect. Such paneling has distinction 
and character in keeping with the lumber 
industry; and while it sells an occasional 





Nail storage bins are among the sales devices 

installed by C. C. DeVore, of Meadville, Pa. 

Note the attractive showing on top of the paint 
bins, of pictures of homes 


D. E. OLSON, 
Titusville, Pa.; 
Thinks Success of 
Code Depends on 
Firm Local En- 
forcement 








job for a breakfast room or library, it would 
more than pay its way in adding individual- 
ity to the yard’s working quarters. 

This reminds us of an error occasionally 
made in fixing up an office. We are re- 
minded of it because the Miller company 
has so carefully and successfully avoided 
it. A dealer gets around and sees some 
attractive offices and sales rooms, and is 
suddenly inspired to follow their examples. 
He calls in a contractor; maybe an archi- 
tect. His helpers design and build a high- 
class interior—paneling, hardwood floors 
and built-in fixtures. Then the owner runs 
out of ambition and interest. He moves 
in; piles a wagon load of manufacturers’ 
samples, hit or miss, on the shelves; parks 
a couple of busted windows from the rear 
of the shed against the fireplace, waiting 
until the boys get around to fixing them 
up and replacing them; sets in front of 
the show case a row of nail kegs with 
the heads half knocked out; throws a pair 
of overshoes and some overalls in the cor- 
ner where they’ll be handy if he ever wants 
them; lets dust and street mud collect on 
the floor, and in general turns the place 
into a hobo jungle. If this is his idea of 
keeping house, he’d better far have left 
the place alone. A cannon stove set in a 
box of sand, a flat-grain floor with the 
splinters sticking up, and a plastered wall 
with the lath showing through here and 
there—would make a more appropriate 
setting and one that wouldn’t call attention 
so plainly to the boar’s nest he calls an 








22 
office. . Rquipment of all kinds, and this 
goes for the yard as well as the office, 


ought to be installed only if it is to be 
used properly, after its kind. If it isn’t 
going to be used that way, fevven’s sake 
don’t put it in! 

In Coudersport we called at the plant of 
James Elliot & Sons. This is a combined 
retail yard, planing mill and sawmill; and 
while we were there Mr. Elliot was load- 
ing out some native boards on a milk truck 
for a farmer. Business, he said, wasn’t 
making a record either for low or for high 
sales. but local farmers were doing a bit 


Ltere’s a Plan That Secured 
and Made Sales 


Prospects 


Peoria, ILt., Dec. 3.—There’s no reason why 
department stores and similar institutions in 
other cities can not co-operate advantageously 
with local lumber concerns,” remarked W. T. 
Wheeler, of the advertising department of the 
Block & Kuhl department store, here, to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. “It certainly, to my 
mind, offers the best medium for publicity the 
lumber firms can get, for the housewives are 
the ones who have the say about remodeling and 
modernizing the home, and a department store 
is the housewife’s paradise.” 

Mr. Wheeler’s remarks were occasioned by a 
feature story that appeared on page 17 of the 
Nov. 24 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
telling how three Peoria lumbermen “tied up” 
with the above department store in a display 
arrangement that proved mutually profitable. 
While the plan was quite fully outlined in the 
story referred to, so much interest has been 
aroused that Mr. Wheeler was asked to describe 


it in a little more detail, which he kindly did, 
as follows: 
“In the first place, ” said Mr. Wheeler, “the 


promotion was a tie-up with Better Homes and 
Gardens magazine, which sponsors a contest for 
remodeling of homes, and individual rooms in 
homes. Our motive; of course, was to sell house 
furnishings to people we could succeed in in- 
teresting in remodeling. The idea of getting 
the lumber companies to co-operate was to 
direct attention to the fact that now is the best 
time to fix up homes that we have seen for a 
long time, because of the loan provisions of the 
National Housing Act and the general interest 
that has been engendered in home modernizing 
by that Act. 


Participation of Dealers 


“The lumber companies were more than help- 
ful with their displays, which they installed at 
their own cost, and also supplied considerable 
printed matter relating to modernizing and re- 
pairs. Each firm was allowed to occupy a booth, 
for two days, on our main aisle, which of 
course was a sacrifice of some of our most valu- 
able floor space, but we felt sure that the results 
would justify it, and they did. 

“The first two days were taken by the Carr 
& Johnston Co., which displayed storm sash, 
roofing, insulating materials and other items. 

“The second period was occupied by the 
Wahlfeld Manufacturing Co., which installed a 
kitchen cabinet with built-in sink and window. 
This made a very effective display, attracting 
the eye of every woman who visited the store. 
The Wahlfeld representative in charge told us 
that he got more prospects from the two days 
he was there than for the entire season pre- 
viously. Our store had ‘tied up’ with his display 
by placing a small stove and refrigerator on the 
floor adjacent to his booth, together with some 
other household equipment. 

“The Allen Lumber Co. had the most elab- 
orate display of any of the three firms, show- 
ing sections of studding, demonstrating how 
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of building. Unlike the new arid regions 
of the West, these Pennsylvania farms 
were furnishing the bulk of the late-season 
trade. They had pretty good crops and 
were spending some money. 

E. H. Ehrickson, of the United Lumber 
& Supply Corporation, of Warren, told us 
that, on a comparative basis, 34 was beat- 
ing °33 in every way. Sales were at least 
50 percent ahead. This is an oil country, 
and the refineries are the chief industries. 
They were buying considerable mason sup- 
plies and rough lumber, though no well 
rigs are sold. This is an old field, of course, 


homes may be insulated with various types of 
material; also featuring two miniature houses, 
showing their appearance before and after mod- 
ernizing, these effects being very cleverly exe- 
cuted. The Allen insulation man said that he 
had positively sold three insulation jobs on the 
floor, and was sure that out of the 30 or 40 
names he had picked up he would make several 
more sales. 


"Possibilities Are Unlimited" 


“For our part,” concluded Mr. Wheeler, “dur- 
ing these demonstrations we had displays of 
draperies and house furnishings on every floor 
of the store, and climaxed the promotion with 
a lecture by a local interior decorator. After 
the lecture one woman bought $750 worth of 
merchandise at one sitting, and has since been 
back several times for needed incidentals. This 
of course was a rather unusual sale for 1934, 
and made us feel that the whole scheme was 
very much worth while. In fact, we feel that 
there is no limit to the possibilities that might 
be realized in good times from a promotion of 
this type.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, feeling that it 
had uncovered a “lead” of real interest to lum- 
ber dealers, and that they would want to know 
more about a plan that hooks up so admirably 
with the Better Housing campaign and which 
can be so easily put over in almost any city 
or good-sized town, next proceeded to interview 
the three lumber firms which had participated 
in the Peoria plan, to ascertain their reactions, 
and also to fill in any details that might be 
helpful to dealers elsewhere wishing to stage 
similar displays. 

Speaking for the Allen Lumber Co., Clara 
M. Titus described that company’s participation 
in the plan as follows: 

“Our display at the Block & Kuhl depart- 
ment store was made at the suggestion of store 
officials as an added incentive for home mod- 
ernizing. Our display occupied a very promi- 
nent position on the main floor of the store, and 
while the space was limited to 6x11 feet, we 
took full advantage of it. 

“We had four major displays, using counters 
with racks about three feet high above them 
at the back, set back to back. On one of these 
we showed various products of the Masonite 
Corporation and on the other the tile and marble 
asbestos wainscoting, building boards and roof- 
ings of Johns-Manville. Across one end of 
these two counters we had a display of the 
rock-wool insulation made by the latter com- 
pany. These displays were under glass to show 
how insulation of both the batts and the blown 
type are placed in the side walls, roof, or attic 
floor of a house. Across the other end of these 
counters we had a display of Weatherbest 
stained shingles, showing two houses in minia- 
ture, one before and the other after moderniza- 
tion with those shingles. 

“We had plenty of literature, which was passed 
out to every one at all interested—this including 


and while new wells are put down o¢¢,, 


proving rather 
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sionally, there is no market for derrig 
stock. This is a branch of a concern jy 


Jamestown. 


J. L. Hunter, of the Pickett Lumber (p, 


also of Warren, Was away when the depart. 
ment called. Here, too, we heard the story 
of improved markets. 


Quite a few ney 
houses have gone up, in addition to trade 
from the oil-fields. Federal loans were 
a disappointment, though 
it seems the mechanics of granting thege 
loans was being smoothed off, with the 
promise of much better efficiency. 


ala ccna 


How Three Dealers and 


a Big Store Worked To. 
gether to Put Over the 
Modernizing Idea 


literature and posters of the Federal Housing 
Administration. We also gave oral informa. 
tion and suggestions for utilizing this Govern. 
ment help in repairing and modernizing homes. | 
“Large signs, with ‘Allen Lumber Co.’ promi- 
nently lettered thereon, were placed so as to 
be seen from any part of the store. We also 
had signs offering a free estimate on any house 
improvement job, and other posters and photo- 
graphs were displayed to advantage wherever 
possible. 
-“Some one from our organization was in 
constant attendance, and we were ably assisted 
by T. J. Shawl, local representative of the 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., and E, 4 


sa ake ae 
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Backvold, representative of Johns-Manville. 

“Much interest was manifested in our various 
displays, and we obtained 42 prospects for storm 
sash, insulation, roofs, garages etc., besides 
names of three persons who are planning to | 
build homes as soon as practicable. We have | 
already sold several of these prospects, and are ; 
expecting to close a number of others soon. | 
We feel that the time and money were well 
spent, and that the publicity was very much 
worth while.” 


Much Interest in Remodeling Kitchers 


Otto Wahlfeld, of the Wahlfeld Manufactur- 
ing Co., said: 

“We had a display of kitchen cabinets on the | 
main floor of tle Block & Kuhl store, anda | 
representative was on hand to show _ these 
cabinets for two days. The people seemed to be 
very much interested, and we obtained quite a 
number of live prospects. This indicates to us 
that the general public is very much interested 
in the remodeling of kitchens.” 

A representative of the Carr & Johnston Co. 
informed the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

“The department store gave us floor space 
12x12 feet, on a main aisle. The space being 
comparatively small we thought best to show 
lines which were seasonable, such as storm 
goods, Balsam-Wool insulation, and our line of 
roofing. We interested a great many people in 
looking over the lines shown, and received 
many inquiries as well as orders for storm 
goods.” 

The foregoing expressions would seem to 
amply prove the value of the plan that has been 
described, and to suggest the practicability of 
initiating something similar in other cities. 
plan could be easily set in motion by lumbef 
cealers anywhere, by simply showing this story 
to the manager of the town’s leading depart- 
ment store and asking whether he would be 
interested in carrying out a similar cooperative 


— 


arrangement. : 


It is more than likely that he would be 
immediately interested, as the plan affords 4 
practical means for “cashing in” on the great 
interest in home modernizing that has been de- 
veloped by the publicity given to the Better 
Housing campaign and the modernizing loan 
provisions of the National Housing Act. 
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SEATTLE, WaAsH., Dec. 3.—With 
a view to securing data that might 
be useful in combating the errone- 
ous impression that the cost of 
building is “high,” apparently still 
held by many potential home own- 
ers; and thereby helping to remove 
an obstacle from the path of the 
Better Housing campaign now in 
progress throughout the country, a 
news representative of the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN recently inter- 
viewed a number of local contrac- 
tors, securing from them _ photo- 
graphs of several houses built dur- 
ing 1934, with total cost of each; 
also detailed costs of the various 
items making up the total. 

Photographs of three of these 
houses are reproduced on this page, 
together with the cost data relat- 
ing to each. These figures of 
course do not purport to afford 
comparisons with costs prevailing 
at any previous period, the present 
showing being simply a statement 
of what these houses—erected in 
Seattle during the last few months 
—actually cost; enabling dealers to 
say to prospective home builders: 


“A house (with so many 
rooms) like the one shown in this 
picture will cost you complete, 
about (so many dollars).” Of 
course each dealer will estimate 
his own costs and name his own 
price, the examples here given 
being merely a rough guide. Ad- 


mittedly, exact comparisons show- 
ing what these houses would have 
cost, say back in 1926, would have 


Front and side views of House No. 


been interesting and useful, but the 
data necessary for such a compari- 
son was not available from the con- 
tractors approached in this matter. 

At request of the contractors, the 
names of the owners and the loca- 
tions of these houses are omitted 
to protect the owners in case they 
might wish to sell the properties. 
All of these houses are built of 
wood, and are situated in Seattle 
and environs. The cost data relat- 





ing to each of these houses fol- 
lows: 
HOUSE NO. | 
Total Cost, Exclusive of Lot— 
$2,996 

1. Lumber . $451.00 
2. Millwork 324.00 
3. Labor; excavation 45.00 
4. Labor; foundation, con- 

crete floors .......; 269.00 

5. Painting and paint. 175.00 
6. Lathing and plaster 210.00 
7. Carpenter 350.00 
8. Fireplace and chimney. 150.00 
9. Furnace 152.00 
10. Plumbing 240.00 
11. Wiring 85.00 
12. Sewer 80.00 
13. Insurance 16.00 
14. Fireplace and tilework 140.00 
15. Gutter and tinwork 20.00 
16. Hardware ... 80.00 
17. Hardwood floors 140.00 
18. Fixtures 45.00 

Oil burner and insulation extra; 


basement side walls plastered; laun- 
dry tray and toilet in basement. 
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1, costing (exclusive of lot) $2,996 


a 
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House No. 2 (4 rooms), costing (exclusive of lot) $2.065 


HOUSE NO. 2 HOUSE NO. 3 
Total Cost, Exclusive of Lot— Total Cost, Exclusive of Lot— 
$2,065 $1,450 
1. Lumber and millwork. .$ 525.00 1. Lumber and millwork. .. .$402.58 
2. Labor; excavation...... 50.00 2. Labor; foundation and 
3. Labor; foundation etc.. 145.00 concrete floors . 5.80 
4. Painting ... . 85.00 3. Painting 75.00 
5. Lathing and plaster 175.00 4. Carpenter 300.00 
6. Carpenter work 450.00 5. Fireplace; labor and ma- 
7. Fireplace and furnace terial Se tee tee elane - 85.00 
“a 110.00 6. Plumbing (including sep- 
ose 140.00 tic tank); labor and ma- 

; s ‘ terial ..... . 215.01 
b-. — 245.00 7. Wiring; labor and material 61.00 
0. Wiring 45.00 § Sand ........... <a. oa 
II. — gutters and _ 9. Gutter, tinwork and hard- 

inwor . ‘ oS —. ow 
12. Hardwood floors 60.00 ange ee inside walls cane 
Situated outside city; no sewer; ceiling veneer; kitchen and bath all 


septic tank. 
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House No. 3, costing (exclusive of lot) 





$1,450 





veneer. 


Tells About 





Visit to Europe to 
Study Its Forestry 


WARREN, ArK., Dec. K. Pomeroy, 
president of the Ozark Badger Lumber Co., of 
Wilmar, Ark., addressed the Warren Rotary 
Club Tuesday of this week, reporting on his 
trip to Germany this summer as a member of 
the party sent over by the Oberlin Trust, 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Pomeroy talked not only 
on the forestry methods that have been so suc- 
cessfully used by the German people, but also 
on the economic situation in Central Europe. 
Mr. Pomeroy has made a number of talks in 
southern Arkansas since he returned, for he 
has been very much in demand, and says that he 
feels obligated to relate to those interested the 
rich experiences gathered on his trip to Ger- 
many. 


3.—L. 
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Retailers’ Round Table 








lt Pays to Keep Shop Machines 
in Good Repair 


“A stitch in time saves nine” is an old adage; 
and nowhere is this principle more applicable 
than in a woodworking shop. 

True, a machine may continue to operate 
even though some part is broken or badly worn, 
or otherwise defective—the planer, the shaper 
and the molder will still cut. But how about 
accuracy? These are days when precision meth- 
ods take on added importance, for wood prod- 
ucts are in competition with other materials in 
whose manufacture precision is taken for 
granted. And defective machines are not pre- 
cision machines, nor are they economical. 

Machinists, however, sometimes hesitate to re- 
port defective parts, under the impression that it 
is a sign of a good worker to be able to make 
such a machine continue to operate. Also, the 
operator often wonders if he will not be con- 
sidered “hard on equipment” if he reports a 
break or a need for repair. There are enough 
short-sighted mill owners in the world to give 
operators a good excuse for this attitude, and 
a good mechanic does not want to be accused 
of having allowed his carelessness to break the 
machine. So he keeps his mouth shut, hoping that 
the difficulty will be discovered by the boss in 
such a way that the operator can not be blamed: 
he keeps his mouth shut and the defective ma- 
chine continues in operation, unbeknown to the 
management, until there is an utter breakdown. 

The only way to prevent occurrences of this 
nature is to let workmen know that the man- 
agement wants the machines kept in good re- 
pair, realizes that through no fault of the oper- 
ators machines do break down or parts become 
worn, and insists that defects be reported. This 
policy is made known in an unusually effective 


manner by the Spears Lumber Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., which operates a large planing 
mill. At convenient locations throughout the 
plant there are wooden “pockets” which contain 
a supply of blank forms which the company 
terms a “Defective Equipment Report.” These 
forms, on a 4x6-inch sheet of paper, provide for 
supplying the following information : 


VO  svccscvccsccicccesscccsscvesreceeeseus DATE ..ncccese 

DEFECTIVE PART ..... 2... ec cece cee ec newer nneneeeeesenens 
WO GOED cc ccitceciceccccccccnsccccercsveccesesesees 
NATURE OF DEFECT ... 2... e cece cece ence en eeeecnones 
VERBALLY REPORTED TO.... BATE ...6.cccce0s 


IS OPERATION DISCONTINUED? 
1F NOT, IS IT RETARDED?..... . 
WILL DELAY CAUSE MORE SERIOUS DAMAGE?......... 
REMARKS: ...... 


At the bottom of the page, in small type, 
appear these instructions: 

EMPLOYEES: Report on this form all repairs 
and supplies needed for building and equipment. 
Any space which does not apply to the condi- 
tion you are reporting may be left blank. Any 
suggestion, whether in the nature of a report 
or not, may be written under “REMARKS.” 


The mere fact that forms like this are kept 
on hand is ample evidence to employees that 
the management does not believe planers and 
such things last forever; and this fact, coupled 
with the mill superintendent’s own verbal mes- 
sages to the men, is enough to make them give 
real co-operation in keeping the machines in 
good condition. No good machinist likes to 
work with defective equipment, and to get 
prompt response from the operators, the man- 
agement needs only to point the way. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 

ALMOST every lumber dealer handles items 

that are suitable for Christmas gifts. Why not 


dress up your window with an appropriate dis- 
play of seasonable goods? 








original container. 
Lumber Co., Pasadena, Calif., to de- 
vise the method here illustrated. On 
the top of the counter under which 
are the nail bins he and his assistants 
have constructed a long rack, on 
which kegs of nails of the kinds and 
sizes most frequently called for are 
placed, in almost horizontal position. 
Not only does this system eliminate 
the exertion of dumping a keg of nails 
into a bin, but it also saves time by 
providing what may be called a 
“gravity flow” from the kegs into the 
customers’ hands; for the scoop of 
the scales may be placed under one 
of the kegs, the nails be raked into 
it, the scoop then be put on the scales 
for weighing, and the contents 
wrapped for the customer. At no 
time in the process does the salesman 
even have to stoop. 








SELLING NAILS RIGHT FROM THE KEG 


To dump a keg of nails into a bin, only to later rake them out in small amounts 
increases the cost, over a method which permits serving customers direct from the 
This fact moved George L. Riley, manager Fox-Woodsum 

















—— 


Hires Carpenters to Solicit 
Loan-Repair Jobs 


Carpenters are being used by the Fleming 
Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., as solicitors for 
modernizing and repair business to be handled 
with FHA loans. 

These men are paid for their work by the 
hour and are given an extra commission when- 
ever they uncover a “lead” that results in a job, 
In addition, of course, they get the employment 
resulting from whatever work is developed 
through the lumber company. 

“We feel,” explains R. Morton Fleming, vice- 
president and general manager of the company, 
“that good carpenters are better qualified than 
anyone else to develop this work. For one thing, 
they know how to figure a job more accurately 
than does the average salesman. Also, they 
have a very strong interest in developing busi- 
ness, since it means employment for them. Stil] 
another angle is that, by this plan, we are pro- 
viding a little income for men who need it, and 
who have co-operated closely with us in the 
past. They appreciate this, and will be of even 
greater help to us in the future.” 

The company has blocked out the city ac- 
cording to districts and given each man a cer- 
tain section to cover. Effort is being concen- 
trated almost entirely on the older sections— 
and on the houses in those districts that really 
need repairing. 

“The most promising prospects,” Mr. Fleming 
says, “are those householders whose roofs are 
leaking, whose front porches are rotting off, 
whose outside doors are cracked or loose, caus- 
ing heat loss. People of this class quickly re- 
spond to the loan suggestion of the solicitor, 
because they really need to have the work done. 
Owners of better homes are more inclined to 
‘hold off’.” 

The method of the solicitors is to walk down 
the block and stop at every house which looks 
as though it needed repairs. 
FHA loan opportunity gives the necessary open- 
ing and very often results in the householder 
granting his consent to the carpenter-solicitor 
making an estimate. 





Handy Paint Display Fixtures 


Three novel fixtures of the type used in 
“serve-yourself” grocery stores have greatly 
stimulated paint sales for the East Denver Lun- 
ber Co., Denver, and radically reduced the stock 
space required for display. The fixtures are 
specially-built, stepped islands, located in the 
center of the sales floor. Each is about five 
feet long and 30 inches wide at the base. Above 
this are built three steps, each about six inches 
narrower at sides and ends than the one imme- 
diately below. The top step may be used either 
for merchandise or for display cards. Both are 
placed thereon at different times. 

On the bottom step are gallons; on the next, 
halves and quarts; on the third, pints; and on 
the top step small sizes—when this space 1 
used for merchandise. The three fixtures ac- 
commodate a complete sample line of ordinary 
small sizes, which are practically the only sizes 
bought by the people whom the display reaches. 

The paint stock was formerly kept in shelves, 
where it occupied an entire side of the yard 
office. The present space is only a small part 
of that formerly required. 

“Another advantage of the new display 
that people can walk all around it,” said Charles 
Metz, president of the company. “The average 
person coming into the office walks around be- 
tween all three displays and inspects the entire 


stock. Thus he gets a much better idea of out 
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December 


complete line than was ever before possible. 
“The display is also much easier to keep 
clean. It is but a small task to keep the bright 
orange finish of the racks and the cans them- 
selves dusted and polished. When we had 
shelves it was much more of a job, and even 
then we were never able to keep the stock in 
as good order as now.” 
ie 


Gold Mining Spurs Building 


PLaceRVILLE, Cauir., Dec. 1.—Here at the 
junction of the Lincoln and Mother Lode High- 
ways, 49 miles from California’s capital, revived 
activity in gold mining has caused a real house 
shortage, and with other factors has initiated a 
building boom. More than 12 frame houses, 
ranging in cost from one to five thousand dol- 
lars, are at present in the process of construction 
in this town of 2,322 population. In the fringe 
of the city limits small. acreages are being 
hought and subdivided into building lots that 
are being quickly sold at good prices, which 
indicates more building to come. Several fam- 
ilies are domiciled in tent houses. Tourist cabins 
are also fully occupied. Most of the smaller 
towns and villages near Placerville are filled to 
capacity. The small town of Kelsey, seven miles 
reported as being especially over- 
Rents are unreasonably high. 


away, is 
crowded. 





Selecting the 
According to the Job 


Personal contacts with modernization loan 
prospects hefore turning them over to contrac- 
tors have brought the Acme Lumber Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., an unusually high percentage of sales 
returns. 

“We feel that every job constitutes a different 
contracting problem, which must be handled in 
an individual way,” says Manager W. H. Lyon. 
“Since I have found that the average person is 
better impressed by a call from a company head 
than from anyone else in the firm organization, 
I try to make the first call in every case. 

“I find out just what type of work the person 
wants done, looking over the whole job to check 
up on the information given by the customer. 
Then I select the contractor who is best fitted 
for this particular type of work and send him 
out to give an estimate. Sometimes he gets 
the work immediately. If so, well and good. 
If not, we follow up the deal further. 

“I’ve found that there is all the difference in 
the world in contractors. One man is a wizard 
on general contracting—he’s the one for a large 
job involving a lot of different types of work. 
Another is good at roofing. A third specializes 
in interior work.” 





Timely Booklet on Roofs 


“What About Your Roofs?” is the title of a 
new brochure just published by Johns-Manville. 
Among the subjects discussed are the impor- 
tance of the “stitch-in-time” on roof repairs ; the 
physical properties and characteristics of various 
types of built-up roofing materials; and the 
great importance of expert application and in- 
spection during any roof construction job. Con- 
siderable space also is devoted to a discussion 
of roof insulation and its effect in reducing fuel 
costs, in improving working or living conditions 
on upper floors, and in providing protection to 
both roof deck and roofing felts. A new com- 
plete roof unit, which combines steel deck, in- 
sulation and waterproofing in one unit structure 
is also described. Copies are available at the 
company's offices, 22 E. 40th St., New York. 


—————— 


Prepare to Ship K. D. Houses 


Los AnceLes, Catir., Dec. 1.—Los Angeles 
concerns are preparing to ship knock-down 
frame houses into El Paso, Tex., in case that 
city’s building code is modified to permit the 
erection of frame buildings within the city limits. 
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Old Houses Are Made New 


New ORLEANS, LaA., Dec. 3.—It is true that 
you “can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” but 
when it comes to doing tricks with an old house 
to make it look new, that’s a “black horse of a 
different color,’ according to Ralph E. Mana- 
gan, of the retail lumber and building material 
firm of Krause & Managan (lInc.), Lake 
Charles (La.) line-yard operator. 

In connection with the “before” and “after” 
pictures of an old Pujo street residence in Lake 





“Before” and “after” views of a typical old 
Pujo Street residence in Lake Charles, La. 


Charles, Mr. Managan calls attention, not only 
to the greatly improved appearance of the prop- 
erty but adds that the expenditure did not come 
from either HOLC or FHA, although completed 
amidst jobs financed from the former source. 
Perhaps, says Mr. Managan, the substantial 





The photograph 
of a_ one-story 
frame residence 
shows a typical 
residence repair 
job financed 
through a loan 
from the HOLC, 
for which the 
Krause & Man- 
agan yard fur- 
nished all ma- 
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financing was included in almost every HOLC 
loan in southwest Louisiana, where approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 was placed. Building mate- 
rial dealers in the territory anticipate not only 
further :epairs from FHA loans but a substan- 
tial number of new residences. 


"A Good Old Chinese Custom" 


Tuttle Brothers, lumber and material dealers, 
Westfield, N. J., a year ago got excellent re- 
sults with a collection letter which they mailed 
out in December. Some accounts that were 
almost a year old paid up. The central idea is 
just as good for use now as then. The letter 
read: 

If you happened to be in China on New 





Year’s Eve and saw a man walking 
around with a red lantern, you would 
know that he had debts that were un- 


paid, because it is the practice of the 
Chinese to settle up all debts by the last 
day of the year. The practice of adver- 
tising one’s indebtedness with a red lan- 
tern as a sort of danger signal to other 
creditors may be too crude for our Occi- 
dental minds, nevertheless, we must admit 
that the Chinese practice of settling all 
debts by the end of the year is commend- 
able, and it doesn’t take a red lantern to 
put it into effect. 

You owe us $...... We also owe bills. 
We want to follow the good old Chinese 
custom and settle all OUR bills by the 
end of the year. But before we can pay 
what WE owe, we must collect what is 
owing to US. Why not give us “a China- 
man’s chance” to pay our bills by send- 
ing us a check? Happy New Year! 





How an Airplane Contest Is 
Being Conducted 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is frequently 
asked for suggestions for conducting school or 
community contests. Particularly desired by 
many readers is information as to the “setup” 
of such contests, that have actually been, or are 
now being, conducted by lumber dealers, in 
order that they may know just how to proceed 
in planning something similar for their own 
communities. Therefore, it is with pleasure that 
we pass along information regarding a model 
airplane contest being sponsored by the Horr- 
MAN LuMBER Co., Fort ATKINSON, WIs., and 
conducted by the Airplane Club of the Junior 
High school in that city, which has set young- 
sters all over town to work to win a portion of 
the $25 prize money offered by the lumber com- 
pany. 

Inaugurated Nov. 1, with closing date Feb. 1, 
the contest is divided into a senior and junior 
division, with the former including all grades 





terials. The job 
included a new 
roof 





repair program resulting from FHA and HOLC 
loans encouraged this owner to go ahead with 
improvements with confidence. 

The “before” picture shows the old front with 
porches typical of a certain era, and the “after” 
picture, which was taken Oct. 27, 
the appearance of the home after being brought 
up to date. All materials in the line of lumber, 
paints etc., came from the comprehensive stocks 
of the Krause & Managan yard, which furnishes 
everything but the money. 

According to Mr. Managan, 


repair work 


1934, presents 





above the seventh, and the latter the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades. All schools in the city are 
eligible to enter. The Hoffman company is 
furnishing materials for the solid models free, 
all of which are to be turned in to the lumber 
firm. 

The event is arousing a great deal of local 
interest and is resulting in much favorable 
word-of-mouth and newspaper advertising for 
the lumber firm. 

“As far as the benefits go that we will derive 
from this contest,” said Robert A. Krueger, of 





26 
the Hoffman Lumber Co. to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, “our main purpose is to create 


good will among the boys—the younger genera- 
ti n—and also to get them to come into our 
office. There is also another purpose, and that is 
to keep the minds of the boys occupied during 
the winter months, especially during the time 
before the Christmas holidays when there is not 
much of anything else to do. 

“We have purchased several of the airplane 
kits which are available and have them for sale 
in our office. They are furnished the boys at 
practically cost, for it is “ our aim to make 
any profit on them; and, also, by purchasing 
quite a number of these kits we are able to seil 
them to the boys at a lower price than they 
would be able to buy them elsewhere. The ma- 
terial for the sclid planes we are giving to the 
boys free of charge. This material consists of 
short ends and rippings that accumulate at our 


saw in the woodworking shop. Most of this 
material consists of pine pieces 12 inches long 
or less.” 

The prize money of $25 will be distributed 


in about ten different ways. The flying planes 
will be judged for the distance that rye fly, and 
also on their construction. The solid planes will 
be judged only according to their construction. 
Then there is another classification, in what is 
called the self-designed plane, which will also 
receive a prize. 

There are two divisions, the senior and the 
junior. The senior division takes in all grades 
above the seventh, including Junior High School. 
There is a first prize of $1.50 for a flying sea 
plane; second prize, $1: third prize, 75 cents. 


The solid sea plane first prize is 75 cents; sec- 
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ond prize, 50 cents; third prize, 25 cents. There 
is a first prize for a land flying plane of $1.50; 
second, $1; third, 75 cents, and the solid land 
plane has a first prize of 75 cents; second prize, 





SUGGESTION 


lf you have a carpenter shop, 
Or a carpenter friend, 

Right now is a good time 

To advertise that 

You will repair dolls, toy 
Animals, little red wagons etc. 
To be given to the kids 

In your town that otherwise 
Might be passed over 

By Santa Claus this year. 

Tell the folks to bring 

In toys that are not too 
Badly broken and you will 
Repair and paint them up 
For the needy children. 





50 cents; third prize, 25 cents. The same prizes 
are given for the solid glider and the frame 
glider planes. The self-designed flying plane has 
a first prize of $2; second prize of $1.50; third 
prize of $1. The self-designed scale planes have 


Little Things That Help 


[Continued from Front Page] 

When farmers stay “holed up” on the farm, 
and city folks look out at the snow and the 
thermometer and say “It’s too cold to build 
anything or fix anything,” and hardly a soul 
comes around your lumber yard, and there’s not 
much of anything for you or your yard man 


to do—then, brother, is the time to become a 
manutacturer. 
Not to make Pain Killer for enthusiastic 


aunts to feed local Tom Sawyers—certainly not 
to make surreptitious “genuine pre-war stuff”’— 
nor automobiles nor radios—but to use the ma- 
terials in your yard to fashion ready-to-use 
articles which your customers need, and which 
you can make easier and better and cheaper than 
they can—all at a profit to you. 

It is practically inevitable that in your sheds 
is some lumber that is good but short, or at 
least shorter than the sizes that sell readily, and 
that can be sold to the best advantage when it 
is fabricated. 

It is probable, also, that you have a stock of 
plywood, in sizes that do sell; but you could 
make more profit out of this if you were to 
offer it in further fabricated form, especially if 
the fabricating were done in your spare time, or 
employees’ spare time already paid for anyway. 

Perhaps you operate a planing mill in con- 
nection with the lumber yard, or if not that, 
maybe you have a portable saw rig like that 
shown on the front page; if a bandsaw, too, so 
much the better. At any rate you do have this 
important advantage—you are accustomed to 
working with wood, and you know of some of 
the things that can be done with it, besides 
knowing about some of the articles your cus- 
tomers use or would use; with this knowledge, 
and only hand tools to work with, you can be- 
come a manufacturer, but the power tools 
broaden your field. 

The Coulter & Mould Lumber Co. was sell- 
ing plywood and making a profit with it, but 
the officials of the Detroit firm saw an oppor- 
tunity for a greater profit when they learned 
that customers were wanting to use the plywood 
for table tennis tables. They knew that with 
their skill, and with the power driven 





portable saw and the bandsaw (shown in the 
picture) they could make a tennis table that 
would be more rigid and more satisfactory than 
their customers could with the same materials. 
So they designed a table, in accordance with 
the rules for playing the game, and offered it 
for sale. It was easy to cut the pieces for the 
framework by using the portable saw. These 
tables found a ready market. 

For several years the Hoge Lumber Co. has 
made it a practice to utilize the occasional times 
when its planing mill in New Knoxville, Ohio, 
would be otherwise idle, in making up useful 
farm specialties such as those pictured in the 
other two front-page illustrations. The nest 
section (the reverse side of which is shown in 


the picture on this page) is made of No. 4 
white pine, and is 5’4” long, so three lengths 
of material may be cut from one 16-foot board. 
Most of its parts are cut from 12-inch boards. 





Reverse side of the nest section shown on the 

front page. Observe features which make it 

more convenient and efficient than the farmer 

himself would be likely to build with the 
same materials 
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a first prize of $1; second prize ot 
third prize of 50 cents. 

The junior division consists of the fiith, sixth 
and eighth grades. The first prize for the solig 
sea plane and also for the solid land plane js 7; 
cents; second prize, 50 cents; third prize, 95 
cents. The members of the junior division may 
enter the senior division if they wish to. 

Every boy that enters the contest must fil] 
out an entry blank similar to that shown beloy, 

ENTRY BLANK 
Name of Bmtramt........cscceee 
Address 
Division 
No. of planes being entered.. 


7) Cents: 


Senior Division 


{ Flying 
sea— vane 


| Solid 

j Flying 
_— | Solid 
Glider— { Solid 


| Frame 


Flying 
Self-Designeda—) vie 


l Seale ... 
Junior Division 
Sea— Solid ..... 
Land— ree 


The blanks and the planes wien complete 
must be brought to the lumber office. It is 
planned that when the contest closes all the 
planes will be put in the company’s show win- 
dow and a display made of same. 





THIRTY OR MORE airplanes were used in the 
1934 season, in the delta sections of Louisiana 
and Mississippi and in eastern Texas, in dusting 
cotton to fight boll weevil and leaf worm. 


Swell Sales 


It is well built, by expert workmen equipped 
with good tools, and it is properly designed for 
actual use, even to the reel which keeps hens 
from roosting on top. 

The three hog-feeders (“A” in the fourth 
picture on the front page) provide an excellent 
example of how added value may be imparted 
to short lengths by fabrication. This company 
operates a hardwood sawmill in addition to its 
retail yard and woodworking plant, and always 
has a supply of good white oak. The bases of 
these self-feeders are 14-inch oak planks, which 





— 


— 


wood will withstand indefinitely the attacks of | 


the porkly snouts, and the upper parts are of 
softwood—whatever suitable material happens 
to be available. Chains inside are quite efficient 
as agitators, for the bottom end of the chain is 
in the trough below, where the hog will push 
against it in his rush to eat. These feeders are 
72x30x42 inches in size, and are covered with 
28-gauge corrugated steel roofing; they are 
popular with farmers in that region. 

In the same picture is shown (B) one of the 
hog troughs of which this company makes and 
sells a great number. Two white oak planks, 
1!4x8-inch, 10-foot, are the materials used— 
enough cut off the end of each piece to make 
one end, which is then mortised to assure a 
tight joint—and they are made up as opportu- 
nity offers. The parts are cut and stacked up 
in one corner of the mill, and then as a work- 
man has a little time he assembles them—a sys- 
tem which reduces actual cost to the minimum. 

Thus do two retailers make extra profit by 
shop fabrication of specialties. How another 
dealer might operate a similar plan would de- 
pend on his location (the Hoge company, by 
the way, is located at the very edge of New 
Knoxville, almost out in the country), the type 
of customers he has or might have, and his 
equipment. Some might do better with cutting 
lumber and 14-inch plywood to size, according 
to various patterns, so that customers might 
buy a bird house or a cabinet or a whatnot, i 
knocked-down form ready to assemble. Others 
might do as these two dealers have done. Spare 
time and odd sized materials can be made te 
return a worth while profit. 
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Seeks Reorganization Under 
Federal Act 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 3.—The Pickering 
Lumber Co. last week joined the ranks of cor- 
porations seeking reorganization under the 
amendment to the Federal Bankruptcy Act 
when Judge Albert L. Reeves approved an appli- 
cation as to conformity with the Act, and 
named T. M. Barham, receiver, as trustee dur- 
ing reorganization plans. Mr. Barham, long a 
Pickering executive, last January succeeded 
George Rk. Hicks as receiver for the company. 
A hearing was set for Dec. 21 on appointment 
of a permanent trustee. The new trusteeship, 
it was pointed out by the court, takes prece- 
dence over the equity receivership which also 
was under Judge Reeves’ jurisdiction. 

An important issue pending in the receiver- 
ship turns on the legality of the Pickering Lum- 
ber Sales Co. A year ago, Judge Reeves ruled 
it was not a proper legal entity, and ordered 
return of its assets into the receivership, in 
addition to the return of $1,045,000 paid condi- 
tionally on bank indebtedness. This issue will be 
heard Dec. 17 by the U. S. circuit court of 
appeals in St. Louis. 

The Pickering company has been inactive in 
lumber production under the receivership since 
it was decided that its assets would be better 
conserved by such a course than by operating at 
a loss due to existing market condition. The 
Pickering company was one of the larger con- 
cerns, directed from Kansas City, with book 
assets in excess of $30,000,000. A bond issue 
of $7,300,000 was defaulted, security holders 
being represented in the present action by a 
bondholders’ committee. Ninety-seven percent 
of the issue has been deposited with the commit- 
tee. Open bank indebtedness is reported at 
$1,900,000, with secured indebtedness of $700,000. 
The company also is faced with outstanding 
debts on timber purchase contracts and others 
entered during the expansion period. 

Objective of the current action is formulation 
of a reorganization plan. A number of plans 
have been under discussion, it was said in court, 
but without agreement. The present discussion 
is expected to result in some more tangible plan. 





Chance Remark Reveals Inter- 
esting Bit of History 


In a recent issue of this paper the Lumber- 
man Poet remarked that: “On a recent motor 
tour we observed that North East, Pa., is in 
the northwestern part of the State.” 

This allusion has brought a very interesting 
letter from A. I. Loop, a resident of that city, 
and incidentally, a subscriber to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for more than fifty years. Mr. 
Loop clears up the geographical peculiarity al- 
luded to, and then presents a bit of lumber his- 
tory, his letter reading as follows: 

“To be sure, North East is in the northwest- 
ern part of Pennsylvania, but it did not get its 
name from its location in Pennsylvania, but from 
the location in the Triangle. The Triangle was 
a sort of No Man’s Land. It was not a part of 
the Pennsylvania that William Penn received a 
grant of, and paid the Indians for. It was 
claimed by several States, and finally was de- 
cided to be a part of the United States and was 
sold to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania by 
the United States on March 3, 1792, for $151,- 
640, the patent being signed by George Wash- 
ington, President, and Thomas Jefferson, Secre- 
tary of State. 

“When the Triangle became part of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Commonwealth and the United States 
each paid the Indians several thousand dollars 
lor their rights to this three-cornered, 211,000- 
acre piece of territory. When Erie County was 
erected, March 12, 1800, it contained (as at 
Present) 476,515 acres of the northwestern part 
of Pennsylvania, and included the Triangle. This 
county was originally divided into sixteen town- 
ships. Of these, the one that embraced the 
northeast part of the new county was named 
North East. Before any settlement was made, 


the Pennsylvania Population Co. bought from 
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the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania all of the 
lands of the Triangle except a few hundred 
acres of Reserves. This company laid out a 
town one and one-half miles south of Lake 
Erie and four miles from the New York State 
line and called it Gibsonville. (One of the mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Population Co. was 
named James Gibson.) On Feb. 27, 1834, by 
Act of the Pennsylvania legislature, Gibsonville 
was incorporated as the Borough of North East. 

“All of the above would mean little to the 
lumber industry. of the United States, but one 
thing is worthv of memory. About the time that 
North East was incorporated, a baby boy was 
born in Neider Saulheim Hessen, Dorinstadt, 
Germany. When he grew to early manhood this 
young fellow emigrated to America with his 
sister, brother-in-law and other relatives. The 
little band of home-seekers decided on North 
Kast as their stopping place. After a few years 
here, working for scant wages and learning the 
language and ways of the country, he married, 


27 


and decided to take Horace Greeley’s advice. 
So he and another brother-in-law by the name 
of Denkmann fared forth, headed for Chicago, 
their worldly goods consisting of only what they 
could carry with them and their capital, their 
will to win. A little later this young man be- 
came known to the world as Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser.” 





State Fixes Minimum Rates 
for Motor Trucks 


FrRANKForT, Ky., Dec. 2.—Kentucky truck 
lines transferring freight to interstate carriers 
Dec. 1 were under instructions of the State 
Tax Commission not to charge rates less than 
the through rates prescribed by the commission. 
The instructions were issued Nov. 30 by Cliff 
Claypool, supervisor of motor transportation 
for the commission, at a hearing involving rates 
from Frankfort to Chicago and other places 
outside Kentucky. 








CATION FORM MUST BE FURNISHED. 





To All Manufacturers of Hardwood 
Lumber and Timber Products 


IMPORTANT 


Notice of Production Allotment forthe Month of 
January, 1935. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL MANUFACTURERS OF HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER AND FOREST PRODUCTS 
CEDAR, WHITE AND YELLOW CYPRESS, AND APPALACHIAN HEMLOCK, 
SPRUCE, AND WHITE PINE, IN THE APPALACHIAN AND SOUTHERN REGIONS 
THAT THE HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., THE AGENCY 
OF THE LUMBER CODE AUTHORITY IN THIS HARDWOOD SUB-DIVISION, 
WILL ON OR ABOUT DECEMBER 21, 1934, MAKE AN ALLOCATION OF PRO- 
DUCTION QUOTAS TO BE PRODUCED DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 
1935, TO ALL "ELIGIBLE PERSONS,” AS DEFINED BY THE CODE OF FAIR COM- 
PETITION OPERATING UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE INSTITUTE. 


ANY PERSON DESIRING TO OPERATE DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 
1935, SHALL GIVE THIS AGENCY WRITTEN NOTICE ON OR BEFORE DECEM- 
BER 21, 1934, AND PRESENT ACCEPTABLE EVIDENCE OF ABILITY TO OPERATE, 
AND SUCH SUPPORTING DATA AS WILL BE NECESSARY FOR THE DETERMIN- 
ING AND ASSIGNING OF THIS PRODUCTION ALLOTMENT. APPLICATION 
FORMS ON WHICH TO REQUEST JANUARY ALLOTMENT HAVE BEEN SENT 
ALL REGISTERED MILLS. STATISTICAL INFORMATION CALLED FOR ON APPLI- 


NO ALLOTMENT SHOULD BE REQUESTED FOR A MILL THAT WILL NOT 
OPERATE, BECAUSE IN SO DOING, YOU REDUCE THE ALLOTMENT THAT WILL 
BE GIVEN THE MILLS THAT WILL OPERATE. 


IF THE INFORMATION REQUESTED OF THE INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURER 
AND HIS APPLICATION FOR AN ALLOTMENT FOR OPERATING DURING 
JANUARY, 1935, ARE NOT RECEIVED BY DECEMBER 21, ANY OPERATION BY 
SAID MANUFACTURER DURING JANUARY, 1935, WILL BE CONSIDERED IN 
VIOLATION OF THE LUMBER CODE AND SUBJECT TO THE PENALTIES PRO- 
VIDED IN THE NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT AND IN THE CODE ITSELF. 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
J. H. Townshend, Secretary-Manager 


INCLUDING RED AND WHITE 
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NEWS OF HOUSING CAMPAIGN 


Single-Family Home Repairs Lead 
Modernization Program 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 3.—Single-family 
homes are far in the lead in the Modernization 
program of the Federal Housing Administration 
for repair, alteration or improvement of real 
property, it was revealed yesterday in a break- 
down of 44,809 insured Modernization loans 
totaling $19,021,116.72. The figures used are as 
of Nov. 21. 

Estimates based on private and governmental 
surveys made throughout the country show that 
for every insured loaned dollar spent on mod- 
ernization five cash dollars have been spent. 
These estimates are borne out by reports made 
direct to the Administration by building supply 
dealers, contractors and large industrial con- 
cerns dealing in building material goods. There- 
fore, the total amount of modernization busi- 
ness done through Novy. 21, according to these 
surveys, and including modernization loan ex- 
penditures, has reached a total of more than 
$100,000,000 in the fifteen weeks of activities. 

In the list of properties improved by the 
owner, loans on single-family homes amounted 
to $13,181,376.41, or 69.87 percent of $18,864,- 
692.34; multiple-family homes, $3,024,021.64, or 
16.03 percent. Apartments, farm buildings and 
stores fell far below these figures, while there 


was just a “trace’’ of garages, factories and 
warehouses. 
Properties improved by the lessee totaled 


$156,424.38, or 

of one percent. ; 

The complete breakdown follows: 
HOME OWNER 


slightly more than eight-tenths 








Type of Number Amount 
of Property Loans Loans Percent 
Single Family.. 34,110 $13,181,376.41 69.87 
Multiple Family 6,316 3,024,021.84 16.03 
Apartments ... 1,508 1,076,5 36. 99 5.71 
Farm Buildings. 1,103 441,937.18 2.34 
Garages . ; 149 78,711.09 42 
Office Buil lings. 154 134,419. 82 71 
DE secaeve acs 642 441,282.31 2.3 
Factories ...... 78 81,067.80 .43 
Warehouses 37 33,937.44 18 
Others 499 371,401.46 1.97 
44,596 $18,864,692.34 100.00 
LESSEE 
Single Family... 59 $ 35,572.38 22.74 
Multiple Family... 14 6,604.43 4.22 
Apartments ..... 9 9,872.49 6.31 
Farm Buildings.. 5 1,809.12 1.16 
Garages . - 9 5,334.59 3.41 
Office Buildings. : 11 4,019.88 2.57 
SP cee dsen ose 68 57,527.08 36.78 
Factories ....... 5 4,944.93 3.16 
Warehouses... 4 5,680.00 3.63 
Others . ing 29 25,059.48 16.02 
213 156,424. 38 100.00 
44,809 19,021,116.72 


Ratio Lessee to homeowner .82 percent. 





Lumber Concerns Put Punch Behind 
Modernizing Campaign 

New Orveans, La., Dec. 3.—Lumber con- 

cerns in this trade area are heavily backing the 

home modernizing program of the FHA as evi- 

denced by their participation in a very striking 


advertising campaign now being carried on 
through the Times-Picayune and the Daily 
States, respectively morning and afternoon 


newspaper of this city. Full pages with striking 
captions and appropriate illustrations are being 
used. Several of these pages have already ap- 
peared and more are to come, as the campaign 
contemplates twenty appearances—ten in each 
paper—of a series of ten advertisements, ending 
with Dec. 5. Five insertions are run weekly. 
The names of more than forty lumber concerns 
are appended to the advertisements, one of the 
most striking of which is headed “Use Lumber, 
Millwork and Roofing to Modernize Your 
Home.” In a separate box in this copy appears 
a check-list of an equal or greater number of 
business houses in other lines allied with mod- 


ernizing, such as electrical, plumbing, heating 
etc. Other advertisements of the series are 
specifically sponsored by building and loan as- 
sociations and other interests. 

This is one of the largest and most attention- 
compelling newspaper advertising campaigns 
ever launched in this section, and it unquestion- 
ably is having a marked influence toward mak- 
ing the public “modernization conscious.” The 
series of advertisements was designed by Freeze- 
Vogel-Crawford (Inc.), of Milwaukee, Wis. 


—_—_———= 


Lumber Display Feature of Show 


RAYMOND, WaASH., Dec. 1.—The Willapa 
Harbor Lumber Mills this week shipped an 
exhibit of lumber and wood products to New 
York on the steamer Edwin Christensen. The 
display will be shown at the New York City 
retail lumber dealers’ show soon to be held in 





THE "SELF-MADE" MAN 


We speak admiringly of the “self- 
made” man. There is no such animal, 
and if there were he would be so funny 
that there would be need to keep him 
in his own cage in some far corner of 
the zoo, lest the other animals should 
laugh themselves to death. Our maga- 
zines are rife with accounts of the 
“self-made” man. Self-made? The 
first fact about him is that a mother 
went down to the gates of death that 
he might be born. He comes with all 
human history (and much of divine 
history) beating in his blood. Then he 
is fed on foods which other hands have 
harvested; wears clothes which other 
hands have woven; walks down streets 
which other men have built; is pro- 
tected by laws which other men have 
drafted; uses language which many a 
“mute, inglorious Milton” has wrought 
until it rings like steel and shines like 
a cloth of gold; and breathes liberties 
which many a martyr has died to pur- 
chase. ... There is always something 
given to a man’s hand, says Robert 
Louis Stevenson: “even if it be only 
four fingers and a thumb.” Dr. Joseph 
Parker made the final retort to one 
who came and inflatedly described 
himself as a “self-made” man. “Sir,” 
Doctor Parker answered—‘Sir, you 
relieve the Lord of a great responsi- 
bility."—Georce A. Butrrick, D. D. 





connection with the Federal Housing program. 
Prepared by Dan Coulter of South Bend, 
Wash., it includes a section measuring eight 
feet on each side and six feet high, and will 
show sections of stairs, landings, floor, roof cor- 
ners and gable ends. It is designed to show 
the various uses of dimension lumber, fir siding, 
cedar siding, cedar shingles, stepping, flooring 
and a specially processed “smooth cut” lumber 
used for inside trimming, which requires neither 
planing or squaring. 





Good Home But Noisy Location 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 3.—In its Nov. 24 issue 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed a_ photo- 
graph of the beautiful little Cape Cod cottage 
that temporarily stands in the center of the 
Metropolitan district in Seattle, as a demonstra- 
tion of the FHA renovizing campaign. A little 
old lady after inspecting the modernized build- 
ing carefully, remarked that it was “a fine home 
but she didn’t like the location.” 


Will Insure Loans for Low Rent 
Housing Projects 


Long time mortgage loans on low rent hoys- 
ing projects up to the full value of the buildings, 
exclusive of the land, which must be unencym- 
bered, may be insured under the National Hoys- 
ing Act under terms laid down in a circular 
issued by Federal Housing Administrator James 
A. Moffett Nov. 30. 

Capitalization of low rent projects is limited 
to the actual investment by the stockholders. On 
this they may receive regular annual dividends 
not to exceed 6 percent and special disburse- 
ments not to exceed 2/2 percent a year, pro- 
vided an amount equal to that paid in such spe- 
cial disbursements is returned to the tenants jn 
the form of rebates or rent. 

Earnings in excess of regular 6 percent divi- 
dends and 2' percent special disbursements to 
stockholders and tenants must under the rules 
governing insured mortgages, be allowed to 
accumulate for distribution to the tenants at 
such times and in such amounts as the Admin- 
istrator in his discretion shall determine. 

The basic test for determining the insurability 
of a mortgage will be the social and economic 
soundness of the project. Typical factors in the 
rating of such projects are: 

(1) Social and economic trends of the 
community as a whole and of the neighbor- 
hood in which the property is located: 


(2) Satisfactory corporate structure and 
other legal considerations: 

(3) Physical structure of the building or 
buildings: 

(4) Design and livability of structures: 

(5) Pattern of the mortgage; value of 
project, capital structure, probable income 
and expense, credit of borrower, method of 
financing: 

(6) Management, supervision, and account- 


ing of project after completion. 


_—_—SSSSs 
Building Prospects Brightest in Years 
Detroit, Micu., Dec. 3.—Building prospects 


in Michigan, due to FHA activity, are reported 
the brightest in several years. Next spring 
should see a sharp upswing to lumber and 
building supply sales, according to Raymond M. 
Foley, Michigan administrator of the National 
Housing Act, in an interview with an AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN representative. 

Through local FHA campaigns, in which 
lumber retailers were active, more than $325,000 
in immediate home repairs are being put under 
way, Mr. Foley reported. This sum is exclu- 
sive of the millions of dollars being spent by 
automobile factories for modernization, and in- 
cludes mainly the minor changes being made 
in homes. Mr. Foley expects that by spring 
the amount of pledges will be more than tripled. 


aH 


Sees Era of Building Activity 


Ga., Dec. 3.—In a speech at the 
Capital City Club here on Nov. 28, Federal 
Housing Administrator James A. Moffett em- 
phasized the fact that the nationwide Better 
Housing campaign is planned to continue until 
the end of 1935, under the terms of the National 
Housing Act, pete urged that in all communities 
the thirteen months that remain be crowded with 
campaign activity. 

Referring to the modernizing part of the pro- 
gram, he expressed gratification with the results 
in this city, where building permits for Sep- 
tember and October were 102 percent over the 
same months of last year, while for the first 
twenty-four days of November they showed 4 
gain of 392 percent. Moreover, only 35 percent 
of the repair work being done has requir 
loans, 65 percent being on cash basis. “All this 
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has immensely cheered and inspired us,” said 
Mr. Moffett. 

With special reference to new construction, 
the administrator said: 


Until now you have devoted your attention 
to modernization and repairs under Title I of 
the Housing Act. Now Titles II and Ill open 
up a prospect of much greater activity in 
puilding. The result of the new construction 
campaign, I feel sure, will be a healthy, 
steady increase in building until the coun- 
try shall have made up for the home short- 
age brought about by the depression years 
and after that, as much as will be needed to 
meet the normally growing demand for new 
homes. 





Systematic Survey Is Getting Results 


CotuMsus, Miss., Dec. 3.—Under the direc- 
tion of a committee headed by H. H. McClana- 
han, of the Bell Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
and with the hearty co-operation of the Chamber 
of Commerce, a campaign has been inaugurated 
here to interest the people in repairing and 
modernizing their homes. A systematic house- 
to-house survey is being made, this being done 
by ten women selected for that purpose because 
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of their special adaptability to it and through 
them information of tremendous interest and 
value is being secured. Mr. McClanahan has 
his office in the Chamber of Commerce rooms 
while the canvass is being made and spends most 
of his time there directing the workers and 
counseling with people who are interested and 
who are seeking information. As fast as the 
survey cards are turned in the information is 
compiled and arranged by Mr. McClanahan’s 
assistants and is made available to any dealer, 
merchant, contractor or citizen who may be 
interested in following up the prospects. 

While the survey has been under way only 
a few days, already considerable repair work is 
under way and it is believed that the campaign 
will be an unqualified success. At first a little 
cold to the proposition, the local banks have 
wheeled into line and are prepared to offer the 
necessary facilities to persons who can qualify 
for loans under the National Housing Act. An 
interesting thing already developed is that there 
are practically no vacancies in Columbus, all 
available rent houses being occupied. 

In addition to being the head of the Bell Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Mr. McClanahan is 
a contractor, and owner and manager of a num- 
ber of rental properties. 


~An Opportunity Under the 
Housing Act 


One of the most encouraging signs of im- 
proved conditions in the lumber industry is the 
gratifying progress being made in developing 
repair and remodeling campaigns under the Na- 
tional Housing Act, and the preparation for 
promoting a big building campaign under Title 
II of the same Act, which makes possible the 
financing of homes on a much more satisfactory 
basis than has heretofore prevailed. 

Under the National Housing Act, new homes 

may be financed on 20-year mortgages up to 80 
percent of the value of the property. Instead 
of the necessity of giving a first mortgage that 
requires renewal every few years, and in addi- 
tion a second mortgage that carries a high rate 
of interest, the prospective home builder now 
has an opportunity to finance his home with one 
mortgage that does not require renewal and 
which may be amortized through monthly pay- 
ments over a period of twenty years at a much 
— rate of interest than has heretofore pre- 
vailed. 
_ Because of these long-term mortgages, financ- 
ing concerns are going to be particularly inter- 
ested in seeing that houses are so well con- 
structed that there will be a minimum amount 
of deterioration over the period covered by the 
mortgage and that the value will be constant. 
Both good design and good materials will be re- 
quired. Durable structures, good for much more 
than twenty years, requiring a minimum amount 
of repairing and upkeep, will be the aim of 
those concerns whose money will be invested 
in the mortgages. The desirability of good con- 
struction opens up to the lumber trade particu- 
larly an opportunity for merchandising treated 
lumber that will assure long life to such struc- 
tures. ‘ 

The bank, the building and loan association, 
or the mortgage company that provides the 
money for building a home under the terms of 
the National Housing Act, and the Government 
agency that insures the mortgage, will be better 
satisfied with the loan and more eager to make 
It if they can be assured that the building will 
€ SO constructed as to withstand the ravages of 
time and weather, and be practically as sturdy 
and strong at the end of the mortgage period 
as when it was erected. 

This is a matter that should receive the earn- 
est consideration of both manufacturers and re- 
tailers of lumber. The manufacturers should be 


interested in making it possible for the dealers 
to stock treated lumber, and the dealer should 
interested in so stocking and equipping his 


yard that he can supply any demand made upon 
it for long-life building material. 

Recent developments in the lumber industry 
make it easier now to meet these requirements 
than it has been heretofore, because there are 
treating plants now located where it is possible 
for a dealer to have treated lumber shipped in 
mixed cars with other lumber, thus obviating the 
necessity of buying treated lumber in carloads, 
involving an investment that the average dealer 
is somewhat loath to make. This is particularly 
true of Wolmanized lumber, which, in addition 
to being resistant to decay and termite attack, 
can be handled just as untreated lumber is, and 
can be painted, stained, varnished or enameled. 

With treating plants located at mills in the 
South, on the Atlantic Coast, and in the Pacific 
Northwest, home builders through their retail 
lumber yards may now be assured of an oppor- 
tunity to secure treated lumber for their homes, 
and may thus feel easy with reference to the life 
of these homes. The small additional cost of 
treated lumber is more than compensated to the 
owner by the assurance of desirability and to 
the financing agency by the certainty of the con- 
tinued value of the home throughout the life of 
the mortgage. 

That there is going to be a veritable wave 
of home building throughout the country during 
the coming year is practically assured. Banks 
are lining up in preparation for handling insured 
home mortgages under the terms of the National 
Housing Act; campaigns are getting under wav: 
and in many cases dealers already are replen- 
ishing stocks in order to meet the demand that 
is coming. This home building will open a won- 
derful opportunity for the promotion of the 
greater use of treated lumber. That his home 
has treated lumber in its construction should be 
a potent argument in favor of the home builder 
who seeks a mortgage, and is additional assur- 
ance to the lending agency of the desirability of 
the loan. 

The lumber industry will not fully meet its 
responsibilities if it fails to take advantage of 
the opportunity thus offered. 





Loss oF available potash in mixed fertilizer 
has been puzzling and annoying chemists for 
years, but Department of Agriculture chemists 
have discovered that the potash is not really 
lost at all but that certain of the testing chemi- 
cals themselves tend to form a coating which 
prevents the potash from reacting and thus dis- 
closing its presence. 
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Lumber Industries— 
Retail Lumber— 


To Ask New Subdivision 


CINCINNATI, OunI0, Dec. 3.—A special com- 
mittee of the Appalachian Hardwood Manufac- 
turers (Inc.) plans to leave Dec. 5 for Wash- 
ington, to petition the Lumber Code Authority 
and NRA for the creation of a new Appalachian 
Hardwood Subdivision with administrative head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, thereby separating ad- 
ministration of Appalachian and southern hard- 
wood producers as now combined in the South- 
ern and Appalachian Hardwood Subdivision. 
The members of the committee, which will meet 
with the Hardwood Division Agency on Thurs- 
day, are: 

E. M. Zonner, secretary-treasurer Atlas 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, chairman; D. F. Mul- 
lins, Greensburg, Pa.; Fred L. Space, Scranton, 
Pa.: M. R. McCorkle, Stonega, Va.; M. L. 
Tipton, Townsend, Tenn. 

The committee expects to be able to make a 
definite report to the Appalachian association 
at its annual meeting later this month. The 
date of this convention has not been definitely 
fixed, pending negotiations for the establish- 
ment of the new Subdivision. 


Lumber Code Authority Represen- 
tatives Accredited by NRA 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Dec. 3.—Recognition oi 
the following men as duly elected members ot 
the Lumber Code Authority was announced 
Nov. 30 by the National Industrial Recovery 
Board: 

Members-at-Large—A. W. Clapp, St. Paul, 
Minn.; C. C. Sheppard, Louisiana Central Lum- 
ber Co., Clarks, La.; W. M. Ritter, W. M. Rit- 
ter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; Wilson 
Compton, Washington, D. C. 

Wholesale representative—Max Myers, 
cola, Stone & Myers, Cleveland. 


Ni- 


Retail representative—Homer 3allinger, 


Washington, D. C. 


Division—M. L. Fleishel, Putnam 


Shamrock, Fla. 


Cypress 
Lumber Co., 
Division—C. Arthur Bruce, E. 
Washington, D. C.; E. B. Ford, 
New Orleans; Fred Bringardner, 
Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky.; C. 

Sawyer-Goodman Co., Mari- 
Walker, McMinnville, 


Hardwood 
L. Bruce Co., 
Mengel 
Bringardner 
A. Goodman, 
nette, Wis.: W. H. 
Tenn. 

Northern Pine Division—Sherman 
Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

Northern Hemlock Division—Ralph 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 


Ccoe.. 





Coy, 


Hines, 


Division—R. G. 
Pennsylvania Lumber Co., 


Northeastern Softwood 
Brownell, Central 
Sheffield, Pa. 

Redwood Division—C. 
Lumber Co., San 


R. Johnson, Union 


Francisco. 


Southern Pine Division—H. Dixon Smith, 
Columbus, Ga.; Charles, Green, Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; E. L. Kurth, 


Angelina County 


West Coast Logging & Lumber 
John D. Tennant, Long-Bell Lumber 
Corporation, Longview, Wash.; E. W. Dema- 
rest, Pacific National Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; Joseph Irving, Everett, Wash.; Grant 
Murphy, Murphy Gardner Lumber Co., Stay- 
ton, Ore. 


Western Pine Division—R. R. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Ore.; B. W. Lakin, McCloud 
Co., McCloud, Calif.; Walter 
Francisco; W. E. Moore, 
ber Co., Elgin, Ore. 


Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex. 


Division- 
Sales 


Macartney, 
Klamath Falls, 

River Lumber 
Johnson, San 
Pondosa Pine Lum- 


Woodwork Division—E. J. Curtis, Curtis 
Companies (Inc.), Clinton, Iowa; E. W. Tib- 
betts, Brookway, Smith, Haig, Lovell Co., 
Boston; Frederick T. Jones, Hall Bros. & 
Wood, Philadelphia. 


Red Cedar Shingle Division—George Bergs- 
trom, Pacific Timber Co., Everett, Wash. 
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Wooden Package Division—Floyd Hart, 
Medford, Ore.; J. A. MeGill, Paris, Tex.; 
Clyde M. Crist, Lange & Crist Box & Lum- 
ber Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

tailway Tie Division—E. J. Stocking, 
Hobbs-Western Co., St. Louis. 


Pole & 
American 


Piling Division—H. E. 
Creosoting Co., 


Austin, 
Louisville, Ky. 


The approval order is conditional. It re- 
quires that within forty-five days the Plywood & 
Veneer Division and the Cross-arm Division 
must name their representatives to the Author- 
ity, and it also stipulates that Divisions or Sub- 
divisions in which all members have not par- 
ticipated in the selection of Code Authority 
representatives shall conduct new elections, in 
which all members “shall be permitted to par- 
ticipate, subject to the provisions of the Code.” 





RETAIL MODE 


Now It's Up to the Dealers 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 3.—Just in case they 
might have overlooked some notice of it from 
their own Code Authority, wholesale distributors 
selling in the Wisconsin territory are having 
their attention called to NRA Administrative 
Order No. 33-39 and 201-35, in letters sent to 
the wholesalers (those under the Wholesaling 
or Distributing Trade Code) by the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber and Building Material Code 
\uthority over the signatures of Chairman 
H. W. Wilbur and Secretary D. S. Montgom- 











ery. The letter said, in part: 

Briefly, and in a nutshell, the above order 
officially establishes the definite jurisdiction 
of the Retail Lumber Code on all 1.c.l. sales 
of the above items (composition roofing and 
shingles, asbestos roofing and shingles, in- 
sulation materials and building papers) ex- 
cept when such sales are made to retailers 
or other’ distributors regularly purchasing 


and stocking the above-mentioned items for 
the purpose of resale to contractors and con- 
sumers, 


Therefore, all l.c.l. sales of these items to 
contractors and to such consumers as insti- 
tutions, commercial and/or industrial users, 


shall be made at not less than the minimum 
modal mark-up of 34 percent in Milwaukee 
County and 32 percent mark-up elsewhere in 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. 


Copies of this letter were also sent to Wis- 
consin lumber dealers, to whom Mr. Montgom- 
ery added a little personal postscript : 

You will benefit by this order in the degree 
in which you co-operate in bringing to us the 
names and addresses of concerns who have 
been violating the Retail Code in their sales 
of asphalt roofing in l.c.l. lots to “persons 
other than retailers who regularly purchase 
and stock composition roofing and shingles 
ete. for the purpose of resale to con- 
tractors and consumers.” 

Therefore, after you have read this bulle- 
tin will you please send us the names of 
wholesale grocers, hardware dealers and 
others who have violated the principles of the 
Retail Code by selling these commodities to 


dealers who do not regularly stock these 
items. We will be successful in correcting 
this condition in the degree to which you 
give us this information. 


Price Bases Approved 


On Noy. 27 bases for St. Louis Division No. 
30 and Middle Atlantic Division No. 11 were 
given approval by NRA, bringing the number 
approved to five. 

On Dec. 5 the Retail Lumber Code Author- 
ity submitted for NRA approval a basis for 
computing costs for Orange, Sullivan and UI- 
ster counties, New York, which the Authority 
also asked be approved as a retail lumber trade 
area, 





December 8, 193 ; 


National, Regional 
and Local 


Executive Committees to Meet 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 3.—Executive com. 
mittees of the Retail Lumber Code Authority 
and the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in both joint and separate ses- 
sions Dec. 12, as the members will be in Wash- 
ington for the Lumber Code hearing which opens 
Dec. 11. 


COST PROTECTION | 














Hardwood Price Reductions Approved 


Reductions averaging $3.04, or 9.4 percent, 
i minimum cost-protectiom f.o.b. mill prices 
of all domestic hardwood lumber except wal- 
nut were approved by NRA on Nov. 22 and 
become effective Dec. 8, through NRA Order 
9-244. 

Lower schedules of weighted average mini- 
mum prices on thousands of hardwood items 
were recommended by the Lumber Code Ay- 
thority following action of the Southern and 
Appalachian, Northern, North Central, and 
Northeastern Subdivisions. The reductions 
range from 2.35 percent to 14.3 percent among 
the various producing regions. 

[Note: The new minimum prices of the 
more important items in the* various lists, as 
contained in such bulletins as were received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN up to time of go- 
ing to press, appear on pages 59-60 of this issue. 

EpiTor. ] 


LCA Committee on Quantity Discounts 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 3.—Members of 
the Lumber Code Authority’s special committee 
on quantity discounts, the personnel of which 
has been completed, have been announced as 
follows: 

Don Lawrence, 
Spokane, 


Weyerhaeuser 
chairman; E. L. 


Timber 
Kurth, Angelina 


Co., 


County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex.; C. D. Hud- 
son, secretary National Wooden Box Asso- 
ciation, Washington; Landon C. Bell, W. M. 
fitter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; R. E. 


Seeley, Puget Sound Associated Mills, Seattle; 
J. C. Collier, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa; Harold S. Crosby, LCA trade 
practices department, secretary. 


This special committee, authorized by the Na- 
tional Control Committee Sept. 25, will study 
the problems and status of 100-percent-wood- 
work industries and commercial box plants with 
respect to the purchase of lumber including con- 
sequences both favorable and unfavorable of dis- 
counts from basic wholesale prices, and the prac- 
ticability of any system of pricing which would 
avoid or limit the necessity of discounts. The 
committee will report to the Authority at its 
special meeting here Dec. 10. 


Subdivision Asks for Cost Protection 


WasuincTon, D. C., Dec. 3.—The Western 
Red and Northern White Cedar Subdivision of 
the Pole and Piling Division of the Lumber 
Code Authority, declaring that an emergency 
exists—inventories too large and selling prices 
below current costs—has petitioned for the 
establishment of cost-protection price schedules 
in this Subdivision. It does not ask co-ordina- 
tion with the prices of competing species, but 
the co-ordinating committee of the Division has 
disapproved the demand because of the belief it 
would force other Subdivisions to take similar 
action. The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has 
opposed the move, also, on the grounds that 
competing products are not subject to this con- 
trol and some of them are not even subject to 
the Lumber Code, that 60 percent or more o 
the cedar pole domestic inventory has been 1m- 
ported from Canada, and that price control with- 
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out control of production and imports would 
create all impossible situation. 

The Authority transmitted the 
NRA without recommendation. 


* * « 


petition to 


Establishment of minimum prices for the 
forty-one producers of rosin barrels was asked 
by the Lumber Code Authority at an N RA hear- 
ing Nov. 26, because competition in this Di- 
vision is so keen that producers can not pay 
Code wages unless they do have cost protection. 
Ralph Hill and C. A. Rishell for the Authority 
presented a proposed schedule of minimum 
prices, which Mr. Rishell said was based on 
cost reports of 58 percent of the industry by 
number and volume. 









PRODUCTION CONTROL 


AND 


CONSERVATION 


Tue 300,000 sQUARES added to the fourth- 
quarter production quota of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Division—second addition for the quar- 
ter—is not based upon estimates of a further 
increase in consumption, the Lumber Code 
Authority has announced, but is merely to fa- 
cilitate actual production of the full amount 
previously allowed, despite the probable failure 
of many units to cut their quotas during the 
fourth quarter. It practically amounts to a re- 
allocation of previously allowed production, for 
the purpose of replenishing inventories. 








Special Allocation, Blown-down Timber 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 3.—At a meeting of 
the production control committee of the Pacific 
Northwest Loggers’ Association here Nov. 23, 
applications for special allocations to permit sal- 
vaging timber blown down in the Oct. 21 wind- 
storm resulted in the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That where a satisfactory show- 
ing is made that blown down timber can not 
be logged in accordance with regular allot- 
ments over a period of 18 months following 
the blow down, without undue financial loss, 
then operators will be given special alloca- 
tion distributed over a period of 18 months, 
such special allocation, however, not to ex- 
ceed in any quarter or allocation period 50 
percent of the regular allocation, such spe- 
cial allocation to be deducted from subse- 
quent allotments following the completion 
of the salvage operations or the expiration 
of the above 18 months. 

Individual operators submitting applica- 
tions for special allotments under this resolu- 
tion are required to support same with plats, 
cruises and appropriate affidavits. 

However, consideration will not be given 
applications where the blow down is less 
than 50 percent of the original stand on the 
area involved. 


Good Compliance in Northern Pine 


Dututn, MINN., Dec. 3.—Regulations per- 
taming to protection against fire during and 
immediately following logging are generally ob- 
served in the Northern Pine Division, Conserva- 
tion Field Representative F. W. Bessette told 
the committee on forest conservation of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association at 
its meeting here Noy. 23. During his inspec- 
tions, he said, he found comparatively few vio- 
‘ations of other provisions of the rules of forest 
practice. He reported some lack of understand- 
ing ot the rules but found no willful violations. 

In order to make the rules more widely under- 
stood, the committee decided to prepare placards, 
summarizing the rules in simple language, and 
make these available to all operators, for posting 
at their woods operations. The placards will 
direct special attention of woodsmen to require- 
ments regarding fire protection, trees to be left 
alter logging, and care of young growth during 
logging. 

The committee felt that considerable benefit 
had been obtained from these rules since their 
application began July 1. Those present included 
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What we published in November as 


of our distribution policy has turned 


a direct statement 
out to be one of 
the best advertisements we've ever written. 


"It is very gratifying to us 
to know that your firm has 
initiated this action and we 
are hopeful that other com- 
panies in your industry will 
follow your lead in the 
matter.” 


It started talk and policy discussions 
at dealer meetings. 


Orders followed. 


New accounts came in. 


*I wish to express to you my sin- 
cere appreciation of the recogni- , 
tion that you are according dealers 
in building supplies, and hope 
that you will find in the future 
that Distributors of builders 
supplies will show a definite ap- 
preciation of the spirit of co- 
operation indicated.* 


Here's what a few of the dealers think: 



















"If all manufacturers would 
adopt a similar distribution 
policy, it would create a 
much more harmonious situa- 
tion between manufacturers 

and retail dealers.” 








llest _ 

"You may rest assured of the fu ade "We »* 

co-operation from this organiza dea’ * a 

tion and its membership in your mosters ;,%Ou : 

sider the St» D th te 
obvious intention to con Pol; eart | is ac. 2 
dealer in the distribution of your % y Sect ay OUP an 
product.* £2 are 
You 









"It is a pleasure to see 
Universal leading the 
*I am glad to see that your field." 
company is willing to come 
out and state its policy 

openly and not ‘beat around 
the bush’.* 














you. "We believe this policy 


will work to the mutual 
advantage of the manu- 
facturers and the 
dealers.” 






















"This is a very timely and ap- 
preciated announcement and 
we sincerely hope that you 
will benefit materially from 
its publication.* 


*This was typical of Universal 
Gypsum and right in line 

with your splendid reputation 
and high standing among 
Gealers everywhere. * 






“We wish you to know that we 7 
greatly appreciate your co- 
operation with us as dealers, 
and we will make it a point to 
reciprocate." 


"It is gratifying to feel that we 
still have some manufacturers who 
are willing to come out in the 





open with their sales policy and 
one that is helpful and beneficial 
to the retail lumber industry." 


"We want to congratulate you on 
being the first one to come out 
with-as clear, concise and short 
Statement of distribution as this. 
You have covered the ground thor- 
oughly and have. put it in language 
that is understandable by most 
any one." 





"Unless dealers take steps to 
co-operate with manufacturers 
who recognize only dealer 

distribution, they are going 
to find themselves completely 
out of the picture 
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32 
Forest Examiner G. D. Cook, of Milwaukee, 
and G. M. Conzet, of St. Paul, director division 


of forestry, department of conservation, who are 
advisory members of the committee, represent- 
ing public agencies having definite responsibility 
under Federal and State laws for forestry pro- 
tection in this Division. 


Forestry Among the Western Piners 


PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 1.—A comprehensive 
organization has been set up by the Western 
Pine Association, to put in practice the forest 
conservation provisions of the Lumber Code. 
S. V. Fullaway, Jr., secretary-manager of the 
association, summarizing the plan in a report 
to the Lumber Code Authority said: 

The work in the Western Pine Division is 


Compliance 


Back Pay Restored Through Work of 
Division Labor Committees 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 1—Known restoration 
of wages totaling $2,263.73, back pay to em- 
ployees of firms subject to the Lumber Code, 
was secured during the six weeks Sept. 23 to 
Nov. 3, by the Joint Committee on Labor for 
eight West Coast administrative agencies—West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Pacific North- 
west Logging Association, Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association, Douglas Fir Door Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Washington-Oregon Shingle 
Association, Pacific Veneer Package Associa- 
tion, Pacific Northwest Box Association, and 
Douglas Fir Subdivision of the Pole & Piling 
Division. 

All payments were made by voluntary action 
of the employers, after the committee had in- 
formed them of irregularity and had made 
recommendations. Nearly all resulted from the 
detailed examination of payroll accounts during 
routine field audits, although some were after 
investigation on complaints of employees. Lack 
of proper differentials in the higher paid classes, 
caused by misunderstanding of the regulations, 
accounted for most of the needs for back pay. 
Some, however, involved cases of employees’ be- 
ing paid less than the minimum wages of 42) 
cents in mills and camps and 40 cents in fac- 
tories, and some to lack of time-and-a-half for 
overtime, 

Excellent co-operation in the labor provisions 
of the Code is reported by J. B. Fitzgerald, sec- 
retary of the committee, who finds that most of 
the complaints are caused by misunderstandings 
of the regulations. 

* * 

New Orveans, La., Dec. 3.— Back wages 
totaling $363.63 have been restored by four Ar- 
kansas sawmills to eight employees, and $501.34 
has been restored to seventeen employees by one 
North Carolina mill, through compliance activi- 
ties of the Southern Pine Association. 

Sixteen mills have signed certificates of com- 
pliance with the wages and hours provisions of 
the Code, and will be required to make restitu- 
tion of back wages to the 427 employees affected 
as soon as amounts due have been computed. 
These companies include six mills in Arkansas, 
affecting 167 employees; five in Georgia, affect- 
ing 132 employees, and one mill in each of the 
following States: Alabama, 12 employees; Flor- 
ida, 10 employees; Mississippi, 30 employees ; 
South Carolina, 33 employees; Texas, 43 em- 
ployees. 


Chiselers’ Bids Rejected, Contracts 
Canceled, by Government 


WasHINGTON, Dec. 3.—Rejection of fourteen 
bids at below-Code prices, to supply lumber on 
invitation No. 53-35-16 for C. C. C. camps at 
Altoona, Pa., Rosslyn and Centralia, Va., has 
been announced by the War Department, which 
has awarded two of the contracts to firms whose 
prices conform to the minimum cost-protection 
schedules of the Lumber Code. This action was 
taken on request of NRA, supported by evi- 
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in charge of a divisional forest engineer, and 
we have men devoting full time to this work 
in the States of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, and Arizona-New Mexico. 
This means we have seven men devoting their 
entire time to “Schedule C” work, and in 
addition one man in the office gives some as- 
sistance to the divisional forest engineer. 
These eight men have all had not only for- 
estry training, but actual forest experience. 
In addition to these, the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation has four others on the staff who have 
had forestry training and forestry work. 
Lofton S. Wesley, assistant to the secretary 
of the Lumber Code Authority, Washington. 
D. C., in looking over this set-up termed it 
“typical of the energetic manner in which all 
Pacific Coast lumber manufacturer organiza- 


Efforts and 


dence supplied by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and the Lumber Code Authority showing 


price-provision violations. 
Bids of five manufacturers and five whole- 
salers to supply the 224,715 feet of southern 


pine needed for the Rosslyn job were rejected 
and the contract was awarded to the Priest 
Lumber Co., Lynchburg, Va. On the Centralia 
(Chesterfield County) project the bids of two 
wholesalers and manufacturer 


one were re- 
jected and the Roper Bros. Lumber Co., Peters- 
burg, Va., was awarded the contract. After 


rejecting the one below-Code bid on the Altoona 
project the Department abandoned its plan to 
establish a camp at that point. 

1 * * 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec. 3.—The Illinois State 
Highway Department, which advertised for bids 
on 1,400,000 feet of southern pine for highway 
department use, threw out all bids and has re- 
advertised for the material. This action was 
due to complaint by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion that certain of the bids were at prices below 


the minimum cost-protection figures allowed 
under the Lumber Code. 
* * * 
SEATILE, WASH., Dec. 1—On_ instructions 


from the Navy Department at Washington, the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard has canceled contracts 
for 419,000 feet of lumber awarded to the Mack- 
intosh & Truman Lumber Co., local wholesaler, 
under Navy Schedules 142 NSA and 60 NSA. 
This cancellation was recommended by the NRA 
after the Lumber Code Authority and the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association had supplied 
the NRA Contracts Division with evidence that 
Mackintosh & Truman had contracted to supply 
Schedule 142 with lumber bought at below-Code 
prices from the Structural Fir Timber Co., 
Seattle manufacturer. 


Changes in NRA Set-up 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., Dec. 3.—Promises that 
the National Recovery Administration would be 
reorganized for more effective compliance and 
enforcement work seem on the road to fulfill- 
ment, with recent changes announced here. 

Sol A. Rosenblatt, division administrator, has 
been appointed to the newly-created post of di- 
rector of field administration and enforcement, 
to direct and have responsibility for all activities 
of both the compliance and litigation divisions, 
co-ordinating these with the work of the various 
Code Authorities, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and the Department of Justice. The first 


major task he tackled was the immediate de- 


centralization of the field force, to expedite dis- 
posal of complaints. There will be ten regional 
offices; the first of these, already established, 
has supervision of NRA compliance and en- 
forcement activities in Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 
William H. Davis, 


forcement problems. 


former director of com- 
pliance, has returned to NRA on a part-time 
basis, as special advisor on compliance and en- 
In a special report to the 
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tions have taken hold of the forestry practice 
program.” 


Forestry Instructions for Woodsmen 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 3.—Large posters, 
bearing the NRA insignia and instructions to 
woods employees on carrying out the timber 
conservation provisions of the Lumber Code, 
have been distributed by the Southern Pine 
Association to manufacturers in its Division, 
with a request to give the posters prominent 
display and an offer to supply additional copies 
as needed. 

Principal headings in the instructions are: 
‘ire protection; care with fire; trees to be left 
after logging (minimum requirements) ; care of 
young growth after logging. 


heir Results 


National Industrial Recovery Board he advised 
that all Code enforcement problems be divided 
into labor and trade practice classifications, with 
NRA taking care of labor complaints in most 
cases (because these are similar in nature for 
all industries) and with Code Authorities taking 
the chief responsibility for enforcing trade prac- 
tice provisions, giving the Authorities at the 
same time increased freedom of action. He 
said that, in all Codes, trade practice provisions 
requiring enforcement efforts are of three 
classes: (1) Those which by public acceptance, 
industry practice and court decisions have 
already become established, such as prohibitions 
of misrepresentations, bribery, hidden rebates 
etc.; (2%) those which prohibit practices not 
commonly established and recognized as unfair, 
or on which there is neither common agreement 
nor firmly established court precedent; and (3) 
those which experience has shown to be unen- 
forceable or economically unwise. He urged 
that the first group be enforced directly through 
the courts, and the third group dropped by re- 
vision of the respective Codes. The second 
group, he said, ultimately will go into either the 
first or third classification, and in the meantime 
—this, he said, is “supremely important’”—they 
should not be so enforced as to arrest public 
support of the Code program. 

A. G. McKnight, director of the litigation di 
vision of NRA (which under his direction has 
won more than 90 percent of the legal actions 
in which it has appeared as counsel) has been 
appointed special assistant general counsel t¢ 
conduct a nation-wide survey and then make 
recommendations on legal procedure for solution 
of enforcement problems. 


Ordered to Reinstate Workmen 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 3.—The Southeast 
Portland Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., will lose 
its Blue Eagle, it has been notified by the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board, unless within ten 
days the company reinstates two discharge 
workmen. G. E. Beers, acting as chairman 0 
the conference committee of the 4-L local, urged 
the management to grant an increase to H. W 
Martin; the latter instead was discharged, ané 
complained to the local NRA compliance officer: 
the company then discharged Martin, also. This 
the Labor Board has declared is a violation a 
section 7(a) of the Recovery Act. 


"Fast Work" 


Under the above head the Retail Lumber 
Code Authority’s general news bulletin of Dec.! 
tells the following incident: 

On Nov. 21 our office was advised by ot 





of our Divisions that bids had been receivéé 
py the corps area quartermaster on a cér 
tain job whereon three firms quoted belo¥) 
the mode established for their area. All thé) 
facts were promptly relayed to the Govern 
ment Contracts Branch, and on Nov. 23 tht) 
three firms were notified. The next day, al’ 
the bids were rejected by the War Depart) 
ment. 
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| COURT ACTION 


Favoring Code 


WiLMiINGTON, N. C., Dec. 3.—A consent de- 
cree has been entered in the U. S. District Court 
here permanently enjoining Surry Dunn and his 
frm, the Scotland Neck Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Co., Scotland Neck, N. C., operators of 
a sawmill and retail lumber yard, from violating 
the wages-and-hours, minimum-price and other 
provisions of the Lumber Code; violations oi 
the Retail Lumber Code also were involved. 

x ao * 

Jackson, Miss., Dec. 3.—The U. S. district 
attorney has filed an information in Federal 
court here against C. Blankenship, owner and 
operator of two sawmills, at Bay Springs and 
Heidelberg, Miss., charging him with violating 
minimum-wages and maximum-hours provisions 
of the Lumber Code, affecting about 35 em- 
ployees. The judge issued a warrant for Mr. 
Blankenship’s arrest. 








Boynton, Va., Dec. 3.—In the circuit court 
of Mecklenburg County a consent decree has 
been entered against P. G. Cliburne, Jr., opera- 
tor of two sawmills in this county restraining 
him from further violations of the Lumber Code 
for the duration of the present law. This de- 
cree, which followed the filing of a bill of com- 
plaint charging violation of the minimum-wages, 
maximum-hours and other provisions of the 
Lumber Code, is one of the few cases in which 
Code violations have been restrained by invoking 
the Virginia State Recovery Act, passed by the 
General Assembly in 1933 as supplemental to 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. Mr. Cli- 
burne signed an agreement with representatives 
of the Southern Pine Association, to adjust all 
back wages, register his mills with the admin- 
istrative agency, apply for a production allot- 
ment, and to meet all Code requirements. 

x * ok 

New York City, Dec. 3.—The Federal Statu- 
tory Court of New York, from which there is 
no appeal except the United States Supreme 
Court, has denied an injunction by which David 
Spielman, Spielman Sales Corporation (Inc.), 
local automobile dealer, sought to restrain the 
district attorney from prosecuting him in the 
State court for violation of the NRA Motor 
Vehicle Code. This decision is hailed as a vic- 
tory for all Code Authorities in this State, for it 
upholds the constitutionality of both the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and the New 
York State enabling act, the Shackno Law. The 
decision, which evidently will apply to the en- 
forcement of any other NRA Code as well as 
the Moter Vehicle Code, says in part: 

This Code is an administrative product of 
the executive application of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act By virtue of the 
Shackno Act it may, when filed, become en- 
forceable under the State statute. Enforce- 
ment of the statute by the State within its 
own jurisdiction is no delegation of legisla- 
tive power. 

* *k x 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 3.—An injunction 
was entered in U. S. district court here Nov. 
30 restraining Harry Sturm and three other 
members of the Frankfort Box Co., of Phila- 
delphia, from Lumber Code violations. 

* *k * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 3.—In Indiana’s first 
court case under the President’s Re-employment 
\greement, a superior court judge awarded Lee 
Javis a judgment of $386 against Harry Gold- 
berg, cooperage producer, for back wages. 


Opposing Code 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 3.— For jurisdictional 
Teasons the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals on Nov. 21 dissolved an injunction issued 
by the U. S. District Court of Nebraska re- 
straining the Sutherland Lumber Co., of Omaha, 
'rom violating the NRA Lumber Code. Robert 
W. Sutherland and his wife, Mae G. Suther- 
land, named by the Government as defendants, 
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reside in Kansas City, Mo., and neither appeared 
to contest the injunction suit, at Omaha. The 
lower court held that service on the company 
gave it jurisdiction, but the appeals court’s de- 
cision, written by Circuit Judge John Sanborn, 
was that jurisdiction of a partnership is where 
the defendants reside. 
* * x 

Houston, TEx., Dec. 3—A permanent injunc- 
tion, restraining Federal district attorneys in 
the southern and eastern districts of Texas from 
enforcing upon the Carter-Kelly Lumber. Co., of 
Lufkin and Angelina County, the minimum- 
price provisions of the Lumber Code, was 
granted recently in Federal district court here 
by Judge Randolph Bryant. The company filed 
suit for temporary injunction in both districts, 
and Judge Bryant heart the combined cases be- 
fore granting the permanent injunction. The 
Carter-Kelly company, at the time of filing its 
petitions, had not violated the Code, nor had it 
been threatened with suit by Code authorities, 
but it claimed that to continue to meet Code 
prices would bankrupt it and throw it out of 
business. 





CODE BREVITIES 











An NRA HEARING on the Lumber Code Au- 
thority’s application for a revision of prices on 
doors will be held Dec. 17 at the Carlton Hotel 
in Washington. The relationship between south- 
ern pine, spruce, redwood, Douglas fir, and cy- 
press doors is affected. 

* * * 

THE FEDERATION of Wooden Package Asso- 
ciations in a recent letter to Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
asked that the RFC make it a practice of not 
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granting any loans to firms which are violators 
of the Lumber Code, stating that the Code ad- 
ministrative agency can inform the RFC as to 
whether a firm is or is not complying. 

* * * 


A NEW NATIONAL Code Authority for the 
Retail Solid Fuel Industry was approved Nov. 
23 by the National Industrial Recovery Board. 
The newly constituted Authority has a maxi- 
mum voting membership of mine instead of 
seven; it also provides non-voting membership 
for consumers and labor. 

or 


APPROVAL of the addition of five rules to the 
“Fair Trade Practices” section of the Lumber 
Code—similar to those in other Codes and for 
the purpose of encouraging ethical business rela- 
tions in jndustry—has been announced by the 
National Industrial Recovery Board. The rules 
forbid “inducements to breach of contracts, mis- 
leading advertising or marking of products, 
defamation of competitors, misleading imitations 
of competitors’ trade identifications, and false 
statements of ownership or operation with the 
effect of misleading purchasers or distributors.” 

“2 & 


Durinc the two weeks Oct. 2% to Nov. 10, 
NRA field offices arranged for payment of 
$164,630.42 in back wages to 6,816 workers, rep- 
resenting the difference between what they 
should have been paid, under the President’s 
Reemployment Agreement or approved Codes, 
and what they actually were paid. This was the 
largest amount ever reported for a two«week pe- 
riod, and the seventh consecutive period in 
which the amount has exceeded $100,000. Since 
June 16, restitution of $1,163,742.16 to 51,863 
workers has been arranged by the 54 NRA field 
offices; these figures do not include reports from 
other Government agencies nor from Code Au- 
thorities. 
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pregnation of lumber 
under pressure with pre- 
servatives of proven value. 
The preservative needs 
to be selected with the 
same care that would be 
used in picking an insur- 


ance company. Age and 
proven results are the 
vital factors in both cases. 

The science of wood 


preservation has been ac- 
tively developed for over 
one hundred years. 
Ample facts are available 
regarding the value of 
preservatives and methods 
of impregnation. Creo- 
sote and zinc chloride 
stand alone when tested 
by long years of service 
under all conditions and 
by recognition of authori- 
ties. AmCreCo pressure 
treated lumber conforms 
to the standards estab- 
lished in the industry and 
can be used or recom- 
mended with assurance of 
satisfaction. 
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West Coast “Rides Out the Storm” 


SeaTtLe, Wasu., Dec. 1.—Possibility of a 
rift in the membership of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association over differences of 
opinion regarding cost-protection prices in 
the Lumber Code—ditferences so great that 
both President E. W. Demarest, ot Tacoma, 
and Secretary-Manager W. B. Greeley, of 
Seattle, submitted their resignations to the 
board of trustees at the meeting Nov. 22 in 
Portland—appears to have been entirely 


averted through the constructive efforts of 
men on both sides of the controversy. Vice 
President F. R. Titcomb, of Tacoma, was 


elevated by the trustees to the presidency, 
and he also was elected to succeed Mr. Dem- 


arest on the Lumber Code Authority (with 

A. E. McIntosh, of Seattle, as alternate). 
Colone! Greeley’s resignation was tabled, 

and he was given a month’s vacation, freeing 


him from the necessity of representing the 
association at the Code vay: ony in Washing- 
ton and of there seeking the elimination of 
minimum cost-protection prices in accord- 
ance with the trustees’ action of Oct. 30. It 
was the prospect of thus reversing his pos i- 
tion that had caused him to offer his resig- 
nation—an “about face” which he felt him- 
self unable to execute—and the granting of 
this vacation by the trustees is an indication 
of the high esteem in which the association 
members hold Colonel Greeley. 

The new administration of the association 
sincerely wishes to preserve the Lumber 
Code, it seems quite apparent, and the atti- 
tude of these men—who have expressed the 
belief that price control has been shown to 
be unworkable and that to attempt to con- 
tinue it will wreck the Code—is that the 
elimination of price control is the surest way 
to preserve the other features of the Code. 
[hey want to keep both the Code and the 
association in good working order. 

There also is considerable sentiment among 
the trustees and the membership generally 
to the effect that active trade promotion work 


is possibly the most important association 
activity which could be instituted at this 
time. Such a campaign will undoubtedly be 


aimed chiefly at the home-building field, to 
tie in with Federal Housing Administration 
efforts. 

Code administration expenses, on the other 
hand, are to be reduced by about $5,000 a 
month. The staff of field auditors will be 
reduced from thirteen to six and one-half, 
and field audits are to deal largely with pay- 
roll and production records with such audit- 
ing of sales records as may be required. 
Other principal reductions are in legal fees, 
in the personnel of the sales reporting and 
compliance departments, and in expense 
items connected with the preparation and 
revision of minimum price lists. 

A special committee, in co-operation with 
the secretary-manager and the president, will 
review unpaid association and Code-agency 
accounts, with authority to make collection 
by suit where found necessary, because the 
board recognizes that the obligations as- 
sumed by the divisional agency must be dis- 
charged and it is obviously unfair that ‘any 
members of the industry should avoid their 


proportionate part of this common obliga- 
tion. 
Resignation of the President 
The resignation of E. W. Demarest as 


president of the association and as divisional 
representative on the Lumber Code Author- 
ity was presented to the board at the Port- 
land meeting in the following letter: 


Nov. 20, 1934. 
Board of Trustees, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Gentlemen: 
Since the approval of the Lumber Code, I 


have served by your election as one of the rep- 
resentatives of the West Coast Logging and 
Lumber Division on the Lumber Code Authority. 

In this capacity, it has been my obligation to 


the declared 
of Trustees, as well 
to fight persistently 
forcement of 


the West 
as to my own 
for the retention and en- 
cost-protection prices on lumber. 
This has meant not only consistent support of 
Lumber Code prices in all discussions and ac- 
tions of the Lumber Code Authority and of the 
National Control Committee, on which I have 
also represented the West Coast. My support 
of Code prices has taken me into many battles 
with the Recovery Administration, with its legal 
staff, with the Federal Trade Commission, with 
the Department of Justice and with any one else 
whose help I could obtain in what I have always 
conscientiously regarded as the most vital thing 
in the Lumber Code. At least 90 percent of 
the large amount of time which I have given 
to Lumber Code and NRA activities during the 
past year and a half has been devoted to holding 
our prices. 

The West Coast Board of Trustees, by its 
resolutions adopted Oct. 30, has practically re- 
versed its position in respect to prices; and has 
instructed its officers and its representatives on 
the Code Authority to support the present ef- 
fort of the Board to have prices thrown out of 


Coast Board 
conviction, 


policies of 


the Lumber Code. I can not carry out your 
instructions. Nor can | turn against my asso- 
ciates on the Lumber Code Authority or the 


many fine people in the 
who have 


Government departments 
worked so hard and gone so far with 
us to give the lumber industry price protection. 

Hence, I hand you herewith my resignation 
as a representative of the West Coast Logging 


and Lumber Division on the Lumber Code Au- 
thority and as president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) E. W. Demarest, President. 


Plan Attack on Minimum Prices 


West Coast Division representation at the 
NRA hearing at Washington beginning Dec. 
11, at which the association will endeavor to 
have minimum- price provisions eliminated 
from the Code, was arranged for by the 
trustees in the following resolution: 


WHEREAS: It has been announced by the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board that a public 
hearing on the subject of price-fixing, or so- 
called cost-protection prices, as affecting the 
lumber industry, shall be held in Washington, 
D. C., on Dec. 11, and that in conformity with 
resolutions adopted by the Board of Trustees 
on Oct. 30, 1934, it becomes the duty of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association to ar- 
range for proper representation thereat in order 
to carry out its avowed intention of exerting 
every possible effort toward the abandonment of 
price-fixing on lumber; it is now therefore 


Resolved, That a delegation consisting of not 
more than three selected from the Board of 
Trustees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and an additional delegation consisting 
of not more than three selected from the in- 
dustry at large, shall be appointed to proceed 
to Washington, D. C., to represent this Division 
at the hearing above mentioned, and to use 
their best judgment in exerting every possible 
effort towards effectuating the abolition of price- 
fixing, or so-called cost-protection prices in the 
lumber industry; it is further 


That a committee 
Messrs. Ransom, Stone and Kreienbaum are 
hereby appointed to select the members of the 
delegation herein mentioned; it is further 
That this 
necessary 
funds to defray 
gates herein 


Resolved, That 


Resolved, consisting of 


Resolved, 
and where 
sary 
dele 


association shall 
shall advance, the necés- 
the expenses of all the 
mentioned; it is further 


provide 


the delegation herein men- 
tioned shall be designated as the official repre- 
sentatives of this Division, and that no others 
shall have the authority to act as representatives 
thereof; provided, however, that where neces- 
sary or desirable the delegation herein mentioned 
by a majority vote thereof may appoint a sub- 
stitute to act for any number of the delegation 
unable to be present at the hearing; it is 
further 


Resolved, That while the primary purpose of 
this delegation is to attend the hearing of the 
National Industrial Recovery Board at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Dec. 11, 1934, should it seem 
necessary or desirable in order to carry out 
the purposes of this Division in attempting to 


effectuate the abolition of fixed prices in the 
lumber industry that they perform other duties 
connected therewith or visit other cities or at. 
tend other hearings or incur additional expense, 
then this association shall provide the funds 
necessary therefor. 


Would Dissolve Injunctions Against 
Price Violators 


Injunctions against variOus West Coast 

firms restraining them from violating Code 
minimum-price provisions, which in recent 
months have been granted as a result of 
association enforcement efforts, will be dis- 
solved if and as soon as the board under its 
changed policy can bring about such reversal 
of court action, it is indicated by the follow- 
ing resolution: 
As the result of the dissolution 
of temporary restraining orders by the district 
Federal court in Oregon, pending decision on 
the merits of these and of other pending 
litigation affecting price-fixing on lumber, there 
are divergencies in respect to the status and 
legal liability of various individual sawmill op- 
erators, and by various districts and regions: 
and 

WHEREAS: 
Divisions, 
restraining 


WHEREAS: 


cases, 


3y reason thereof, in this and other 
certain mills are under temporary 
orders, while others are not so re- 


strained, causing manifest damage and injury 
to such restrained mills; and, 
WHEREAS: Regardless of the outcome of such 


litigation, such restrained mills will have suf- 
fered irreparable damage and injury because 
they will have no legal recourse for reimburse- 
ment; it is now therefore 


Resolved, By 
officers, staff 


order of the Trustees, that the 
and attorneys of the association 
are hereby instructed and directed to exert 
every possible effort to bring about the dissolu- 
tion of the above-mentioned restraining orders. 


Revise Production Allocation Method 


At the request of the National Control 
Committee, which in its Sept. 22 meeting 
declared the present method of allotment 
“not equitable’ and “not substantially carry- 
ing out the purposes of the Act and Code,” 
the board approved a new method to apply 
after Jan. 1, 1935, a method devised by the 
committee on control of lumber production. 
Under this formula 6624 percent of the Di- 
vision’s quota for each allotment period is 
to be allocated to the individual mills on the 
basis of their hourly production, and 33% 
percent on their annual production. (The 
National Control Committee had asked that 
not over 40 percent should be based on 
hourly production and for the other 60 per- 
cent had suggested, if the Division could not 
reach some other agreement, 30 percent on 
annual production, 20 percent on_employ- 
ment, and 10 percent on taxes.) It 1s ex- 
pected that this matter will be heard and 
settled by the Lumber Code Authority at 
its meeting which starts Dec. 10. 

The lumber quota recommended for the 
West Coast Division for the first quarter of 
1935 has been set at 1,016 million feet. This 
includes the re-allocation of strike losses and 
the special quota for the Tillamook Burn 
area. 


Referendum on Recovery Act 


Ballots have been distributed by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to secretaries ol 
its member organizations in connection with 
Referendum No. 68 on the report of the special 
committee on the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. Member groups were asked to vote sep- 
arately “yes” or “no” on each of fourteen pro- 
posals, in an effort to show these business men’s 
attitude toward legislation such as the Recovery 
Act, their views on the form future legislation 
of this kind should take, and the extent to which 
they believe executive power over business ac- 
tivities should be vested in Government officials 
and boards. 
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"The Purtiest Sight" 
© Some folks will disagree 
With me 
About the purtiest sight you see 
In drivin’ through the countryside, 
Some claimin’, I suppose, 
A rose 
About the purtiest thing that grows, 
And some a river deep and wide. 
And yet to me the sight 
That’s right, 
That fills my soul with most delight 
(Though others may not care a darn) 
Is just to see a frame, 
I claim, 
A house, the buildin’ of the same, 
Or farmer puttin’ up a barn. 


re 


I'll take the smell of pine 
For mine, 
Or something in the lumber line, 
I'll take the hemlock, fir or spruce, 
The thing I like to see 
A tree, 
Yes, that is what appeals to me, 
A tree that’s bein’ put to use. 
And I have never heard 
A bird 
That ever sung a sweeter word 
Than some old handsaw when it sings. 
Some good old two-by-fours, 
» And doors, 
' And carpenters a-layin’ floors— 
Well, they’re about the purtiest things! 


Between Trains 


Marion, Ou10.—This was the home of Hard- 
ing, and is also famous for its steam shovels. 
Nevertheless, we now realize that Mr. Harding, 
in spite of the fact that he was a practical polli- 
tician, hardly knew the rudiments of shoveling 
it out. We came around this way to have 
luncheon with the Kiwanis Club, the motto of 
; whose organization is “We Build,’ and how 
» we lumbermen are hoping that they will live 
7 up to their slogan. You wouldn’t think that 
many men would listen to a poet as long as 
that, but all men have more poetry in their 
makeup than they will admit, only they want 
somebody else to emit it. 


hee el 


Cincinnati, On10.—Believe it or not, tonight 
we addressed 10,000 employees of the Norfolk 
' & Western Railway assembled in meetings in 

twenty cities, from Cincinnati, in Ohio, to 
Norfolk, in Virginia, and yet did not do it by 
radio. Seven hundred were assembled here, 
two thousand in Roanoke, and other hundreds 
and thousands in other towns along the line. 
It was not a broadcast, but a phonecast, the 
whole thing done by long distance, with ampli- 
fiers hooked on in the various cities. If human 
goodness had only advanced as fast as human 
invention, what a world this would be!—no 
War, no strikes, no poverty, no dictators, no 
debt, no crime. But most of humanity is still 


in the middle ages, and much of it still in the 
Jungle, 


oi bia 





ever 


Montacur, Micu.—The banks of Greater 
Muskegon, which takes in Muskegon Heights, 
the town that John Regeczi made famous, and 
North Muskegon, for which we would have 
done the same thing if we had been the right 
| Sort, gathered their employees together tonight 
(as the lumbermen of every town ought to do 
p at least once a year) for a dinner and dance 
® *nd a little daffiness by this department. Al- 
though Muskegon is no longer “the sawdust 
city,” much of the hard common sense of the 

ackleys and the Humes and the Blodgetts and 
the Billinghursts has survived, and not a one 
of the old banks of the old lumber days has 


2 


been so much as disturbed by the depression. 
One new bank went under, but, fortunately, it 
was before the passage of the deposit insurance 
act, so the old banks were not penalized for the 
faults or misfortunes of the new. 


Marguette, Micu.—We have envied the 
people of the U. P. (the Upper Peninsula, if 
you prefer to spell it out; but it is “the U. P.” 
to its inhabitants) for all the forty years we 
have been coming up here. Cut off from the 
rest of the State by the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan, Lake Huron and the Straits of Mackinac 
(which please pronounce “naw’) theirs is a 
State within a State, rich with mines and mills 
and blest with agriculture (as far as per- 
mitted). They are the most neighborly people 
in the world, and that isn’t all; when the bank 
moratorium came along the bankers almost re- 
belled against closing their doors. A great 
country, the U. P. 

What really brought us here at this particu- 
lar time was the Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, where we gave an example of public speak- 
ing that it will take a lot of hard teaching 
to undo. 


SHELBY, Micu.—The success of a chamber of 
commerce is generally dependent on how much 
attention it pays to matters other than com- 
merce. We recall one in a city of several hun- 
dred thousand population that nearly blew up 
and dried away because it thought that the 
thing that made a city was good wages and 
high profits. Yet we have seldom known an 
unhappy man who could be made happy with 
money, or a happy man who owed his happi- 
ness to it. A town must be a good town to 
work in, but a man works less than a third of 
his time, so it is equally important that it be a 
good town to live in. 

Shelby is, because it has that viewpoint. Ask 
the inhabitants about the town and they are 
more likely to talk about their good schools, 
streets, stores and churches than anything else. 
Tonight they talked a little to us about Chi- 
cago, too, just to show us how much better off 
they are in Shelby. 


The Stenographer's Lexicon 


Whatever profits his (the boss), 
His English is a total loss. 
Remind him that the car goes out 
A certain route, not “certain rout.” 


Palm and Palmetto 


I'd like to make this whole world over, 
So all of us would be in clover, 

And yet the future, like the present, 
Would never be entirely pleasant. 

For clover, some would be without it 
Because they never thought about it— 
To sow the seed, or even reap it, 

Or, even when they had, to keep it. 


I'd like to see our wealth divided, 

And yet I’m rather undecided. 

How long before, I sometimes wonder, 
Some would be up and some be under? 
Yes, put the banker digging ditches 
And give the laborer his riches; 

That may seem beautiful and clever, 
But would they stay that way forever? 


Pine and potato start off equal, 

3ut have you ever seen the sequel ? 

I fear we always shall have bankers, 

And other fellows heaving anchors. 

In spite of acts of legislature, 

It always seems that way with nature: 

You'll have your palm tree and palmetto, 
You'll have your gold coast and your ghetto. 
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Sphtey pe STEEL &~ WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE. INDIANA, 


Now—you can obtain perfect hex- 
agon-mesh and perfect straight-line 
netting from the same dependable 
source. U.S. HEXLOK and U. S. 
STRAITLOK are more uniform, 
more rigid, easier to handle and cut, 
more durable in service. Made with 
the famous Lock-Twist Weave, both 
come from the loom under smooth, 
even tension, lie flat when unrolled, 
stretch perfectly. 


U.S. HEXLOK and STRAITLOK 
Poultry Nettingscome inall standard 
widths; one and two inch mesh; gal- 
vanized before or after weaving. By 
concentrating on this great line, deal- 
ers can fill every trade demand and 
meet every phase of competition. 


Ask your Jobber or write direct to 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PERFECT HEXAGON NETTING» 
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Muncie, Indiana 
GENUINE 
POULTRY NETTING 
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10—Lumber Code Authority, Shoreham Hotel, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dec 


Dec. 10-12—National Federation of Builders’ Sup- 
ply Associations, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual. 

Dec. 20—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. Monthly meeting. 

Jan. 8.—Roofer Manufacturers’ Association, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. Annual. 


—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Kugler’s Restaurant, Philadelphia. 


Jan. 10 
Association, 
Annual. 

Jan. 10-12—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 

sociation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 

Annual. 
15-17—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Annual, 
15-17—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapolis, 

Minn. Annual, 
15-17—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply 

Association, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. An- 

nuai. 
17-18—Carolina Retail Lumber & Builders 

Supply Dealers’ Association, King Cotton Hotel, 

Greensboro, N. C. Annual. 
18—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


As- 
Colo. 


Jan. 


Jan, 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


20-22—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Annual. 
22-24—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. 
Annual. 

23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Ararat Temple, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 


Feb. 6-8—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


Feb 


Jan. 


Jan. 


ciation, Grand Rapids. Annual. 
Feb. 6-8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Webster Hall, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. Twenty-eighth annual convention. 
12-14—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 

Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
19-20—Iowa Association of Lumber & Build- 

ing Material Dealers, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 

Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 


Feb. 


Feb, 


tion, Milwaukee Auditorium. Annual, 
Feb. 22-23—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hotel, 


Richmond. Annual. 

27-March 1—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 
Annual, 


March 4-6—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 


Feb. 


sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual, 
March 13-14—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association, Aberdeen, S. D. Annual. 


March 13-14—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Alonzo Ward Hotel, Aberdeen, 
S. D. Annual. 


April 9-11—Lumbermen’s 
Rice Hotel, Houston, 


Hardwood Institute Directors to 
Meet 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 3.—A meeting of the 
directors of the Hardwood Manufacturers Insti- 
tute will be held in Memphis on Dec. 10, at 
which time plans for reorganization will be dis- 
cussed. Recommendations will be made by a 
committee composed of the lumbermen who 
recently protested minimum prices and it is 
thought that more representatives of that group 
will be named. The matter of withdrawal of 
the Appalachian hardwood mills will make a 
reorganization necessary. 

—____—_—_—_— 


Builders Supply Directors to Meet 


The annual meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Builders Supply Associations will be 
held in the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 10-12. 
This really is a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, but all retail dealers who handle builders’ 
supplies are invited to attend. 


Association of Texas, 


Tex. Annual, 








Indianians "All Set" for Annual 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Dec. 3.—Max Critchfield, 
secretary-treasurer Indiana Lumber and Build- 
ers’ Supply Association, with headquarters at 
919 State Life Building, this city, advises that 
one of the biggest crowds ever attending a con- 
vention of this organization is expected for the 
approaching annual meeting, to be held Jan. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


15-17, at the Claypool Hotel here. The secretary 
further advises that while the exhibit area has 
practically been sold out, he is providing some 
very desirable additional space that will take 
care of ten or fifteen more exhibits if found 
necessary. The program for the convention is 
practically completed and has numerous inter- 
esting features. “Get Ready for 1935 Business” 
is to be the keynote of the convention, which 
will feature better selling methods and a general 


open forum. 
—_—— 


Kentucky Retailers Set Dates 


LouIsviL_e, Ky., Dec. 3—The Kentucky Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting March 4-6 at the Brown Hotel, 
this city. The dates are set a trifle later than 
usual, partly due to the fact that the mode of 
price establishing, under the Code, expires on 
March 1, and it was felt advisable to hold the 
meeting at a time that would enable the members 
to get together and discuss a program of action. 





"Mountain Staters'’ Name Dates 


Denver, CoLo., Dec. 3—The annual conven- 
tion of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will be held in this city Jan. 10-12; 
place of meeting to be announced later. Secre- 
tary-manager Allan T. Flint announces that the 
convention will take the form of a business in- 
stitute, having for its major objective the study- 
ing of ways and means to increase volume and 
profits in 1935. While the entertainment fea- 
tures of the convention will not be slighted, the 
aim is to make this an outstanding gathering of 
dealers and their employees, bent on making 
1935 a better year financially. 





Big Plans for Northwestern Annual 
and "Merchandising School” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 3.—Plans already 
developed for the annual meeting of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, to be held in 
the Minneapolis Auditorium, Jan. 15-17, prom- 
ise one of the greatest meetings in the history 
of this organization, according to Secretary O. 
C. Lance. The Federal Housing program will 
be discussed by a high official of the Housing 
Administration, and the year’s operation under 
the Retail Code will be reviewed by a competent 
speaker, with a forward look as industry ap- 
proaches the “new era of co-operation.” 

Fred W. Sargent, president of the Northwest- 
ern Railroad, has accepted an invitation to 
speak at the convention, unless prevented by 
unforeseen circumstances. Other strong speak- 
ers have been signed up, either positively or 
tentatively, and the entire program will be one 
that no lumberman who can possibly be present 
can afford to miss. 

Important news is the statement of Mr. Lance 
that immediately following the convention a 
“school” will be held, lasting five days. This 
may be called a “Merchandising School,” or by 
some Other suitable name. It will be devoted 
to careful study of such subjects as the proper- 
ties of wood, with recommended species for 
various uses; construction of homes, frame and 
masonry, foundations, blue-print reading, pic- 
ture plan analysis, architecture, floor plans, esti- 
mating and cost finding according to the house 
valuator plan; plumbing, heating, lighting, air 
conditioning, modernizing, barns and farm build- 
ings, paint and painting, and one or more lec- 
tures on salesmanship. 

This school will not be a part of the conven- 
tion, but will immediately follow it. It will be 
available to any lumber dealers in the middle 
West desiring to attend. A. W. Holt will be 
one of the instructors, and a strong staff of six 
or eight other experts will handle the various 
subjects. 
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“We are making great plans for this school” } secretar) 
said Secretary Lance, “because it is the fry poration 
school of the kind ever held in the Unity | Lumber 
States, and also because it will, in our opinio, formerly 
be the answer to one of the greatest needs gj| here, wa 
amt in this modern day and age, whe 
the public expects everyone to be a specialia 2° 
—_ pecalis | Activ 
To Hold Annual Meeting and Dinne! pact 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 3.—The year) Jr. of 1 
meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumbe|_ this city, 
Dealers Association will be held Jan. 10 at Kug.{_ tional, \ 
ler’s Restaurant. An interesting program, jg.| Associat 
cluding addresses by speakers of national pres.) MAN the 
tige, will follow the annual dinner. sented ai 
| thority < 
Michigan Salesmen Dine and Talk | ager 
Detroit, Micu., Dec. 3.—The Michigan Asso.) ond year 
ciation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesme| cations f 
held one of its monthly business and dinner) 2 Very S 
meetings at the Webster Hall Hotel, Noy, 93) lengthy | 
Some thirty were present, and enthusiastic plan) tract to 
were launched for the annual meeting to be heli) wholesal 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., in early February) Whole 
exact date to be announced later. re Bag 
—_—_ 
complia 
New "Forest Products" Association industry 
Carcary, ALTA., Dec. 3.—A number of pro bBo 
ducers of forest products operating in interior] manufac 
British Columbia held a meeting in Kamloops) however, 
B. C., on Oct. 29, as covered in a news cont in conn 
which appeared on page 32 of Nov. 24 issue cif 2d thei 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. At that time 2p "UO" © 
new association was formed, to be known a — ’ 
= : : eee sumers ¢ 
the “Interior Forest Products Association,” suc-! ing bett 
ceeding the previously existing Mountain Lum) they cou 
ber Manufacturers’ Association—the affairs df of perm 
which are now being closed. ; time. It 
The object of the newly formed association s| tion wil 
to promote the interests of the forest product! 
industry of interior British Columbia. Tem} 
porary headquarters are at 204 Traders Built) Annou 
ing, Calgary. It is the intention, however, t Neer 
establish permanent headquarters at Kamloops he ee 
C., some time during the first part of th) the adm 
coming year. oy Sanne 
The officers of the new association are a “4 Tec 
follows: — on 
President—H. P. Klinestiver, Lumberton. } pe 
Vice _presidents—Don McPhee, Sinclaitf a D 
Mills; W. T. Waldie, Castlegar; C. J. Wil Subdivs 
liams, Vernon. ber M . 
Secretary-treasurer—I. R. Poole, Calgary istrative 
Sanne thority, 
Pay Tribute to Retiring Associatio| , | ie 
Executive best in 
Tacoma, WaSH., Dec. 1.—A tribute was pa Authorit 
by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club at its recet! Sew t 
meeting here to E. W. Demarest, Tacoma, pres: chedule 
dent of the Pacific States Lumber Co., and 0] = Rul 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association unt) Sai Cod: 
his recent resignation from the latter post # a 
the Portland meeting of the West Coast body. = 7 
The club authorized resolutions expressifi) of r. & 
appreciation of Mr. Demarest’s sel f-sacrificit, 8 pe ae 
work in behalf of the lumber industry dutitt] ind “gt 
the arduous 18 months of making and enfor seal se 
ing the Lumber Code. land - 
Maj. Everett G. Griggs, who addressed #5 = he 
club, explained that Mr. Demarest’s resignatit wena 
5 : ' 0! 
from the presidency of the West Coast bof... fort! 
also carries with it retirement from members! and sub 
on the national Lumber Code authority board. 
W. Yale Henry, club member who attené 
the Portland meeting, explained that the produ, THE N 
tion committee, whose recommendation for al} ™ this c 
cation of production among mills on a basis @ Percent, ; 





two-thirds on capacity and one-third on # 
experience was adopted by the West Coast be 
for the present quarter and the first quarter’ 
1935, believes the lumber cut for this divisi 
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can be increased by 180,000,000 feet for the quar- 
ter and at the same time stocks can be reduced 
py a like amount. — : 
“Other speakers included J. E. Manley, presi- 
dent Washington Door Co. ; Roy J. Sharp, man- 
ager Mountain Lumber Co. : Norman Cruver, 
secretary-treasurer Wheeler-Osgood Sales Cor- 

ration, and President Corydon Wagner of the 
Lumbermen’s Club. Frank Smith, of Seattle, 
formerly with the Pacific States Lumber Co. 
here, was a guest of the club. 





Activities of Wholesale Distributing 
Yard Association 


BattrmorE, Mp., Dec. 3.—J. Jackson Kidd, 
Ir, of the Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co., 
this city, who is secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Distributing Yard 
Association, informs the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
wan that the above group will be fully repre- 
sented at the meeting of the Lumber Code Au- 
thority and NRA, scheduled to be held in the 
Shoreham Hotel. Washington, D. C., on Dec. 10. 
The above association is now entering its sec- 
ond year, and Secretary Kidd reports that appli- 
cations for membership have been coming in in 
a very satisfactory manner. It recently filed a 
lengthy brief in opposition to the proposed con- 
tract to be required of wholesalers receiving 
wholesale discount. 

Wholesale distributing yard operators, said 
Mr. Kidd, have stood solidly by the Lumber 
Code Authority in its efforts to obtain Code 
compliance. They have helped to develop the 
industry with their distribution facilities and 
it is their belief that the distributors are as 
necessary to the lumber industry as are the 
manufacturers. Yard operators of this class, 
however, are faced with a very large overhead 


ews storyl in connection with their distribution work, 
4 issue aif and their very existence depends upon recog- 
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© industry. 


certain essential points in their 
setup. The association believes that the con- 
sumers of hardwood lumber would like noth- 
ing better than a stabilized market, so that 
they could figure their cost with some degree 
of permanency, at least for a reasonable 
time. It is along this line that our associa- 
tion will continue to bend its efforts. 





—S—S—————— 


Announces Appointment of Forester 


New York, Dec. 4.—Pursuant to action by 
the administration committee of the North- 
eastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
at a recent meeting, Robert Moore, now en- 
gaged in submarginal land classification with 
the Department of Agriculture, has been en- 
gaged as forester for the Northeastern Soft- 
F wood Division and Northeastern Hardwood 
Subdivision, of which the Northeastern Lum- 
| ber Manufacturers’ Association is the admin- 
istrative agency of the Lumber Code Au- 
thority. 

It is the purpose of the Northeastern Lum- 
ver Manufacturers’ Association to do its 
best in co-operating with the Lumber Code 
Authority and the administration in making 
| 4 start to put into practice the provisions of 
; Schedule C of the Forest Conservation Code, 


)and Rules of Forest Practice, Article X of 
the Code, as they apply to the Northeastern 
| Softwood Division and Northeastern Hard- 
wood Subdivision. 
Mr. Moore obtained his technical forestry 
education at Penn State College, and has 
> had eighteen years’ contact with the lumber 
a meee His work at the start will consist 
Principally of personally contacting timber- 
and owning operators and making a survey 
of the conservation practice in effect on their 
operations as related to the basic principles 


set forth in Schedule C for above division 
and subdivision. 





— NET INCREASE in value of all farm land 

)" this country between 1910 and 1930 was 23 

“ary and for farms of over a thousand acres 

md 3 percent, the 1930 census report for agri- 

oy reveals, but during the same period the 

a € of farms of under twenty acres made a 
mcrease of 85 percent. 
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. .. When you specify the con- 
centrated, anti-stain chemical 


LIGNASAN 


ECAUSE Lignasan is a more powerful 
B anti-stain chemical, it costs less to trans- 
port and store. Freight and warehouse ex- 
pense are reduced to a minimum. This also 
makes it less expensive to use. Only one 
pound to 50 gallons of water is needed. Com- 
pare this proportion with other anti-stain 
chemicals and you'll see why Jess Lignasan 
will do more. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


used in cold solution costs an average of 
12c per thousand board feet, and Lignasan- 
dipped lumber air-dries bright to the bot- 
tom of the pile. When you send out a car 
of Lignasan-dipped lumber you have every 
confidence the dealer will receive all bright 
stock. It’s easier for him to sell, and more 
profitable than sap-stained stock. 





After all, the real 
test is in the applica- 


for economy and con- 
trol of sap-stain. 
You'll find Lignasan 





MADE BY 
E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
NOW SOLD BY 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


— A DUPONT SUBSIDIARY — 


Remember this: 
The safe way to keep 
old customers and a 
good way to go after 
new ones is with 
bright lumber—the 
Lignasan-dipped kind. 








QU POND 


REG. u. 5. pat. OFF 


LIGNASAN 


REG.U.S. PAT OFF. 





ADDRESS .. 


CITY....+ 


AL 12-8 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., INC., Guardian Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me more information and prices on LIGNASAN, 
This is not to obligate me in any way. 
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Dealers Seek to 


Check Chiselers 


SepauiaA, Mo., Dec. 3.—The Central Missouri 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers at its 
convention held here Nov. 21 made plans to 
stamp out “chiselers,” and discussed the Na- 
tional Housing Act. 

The retailers were welcomed to the city by 
Charles O. Botz, president Sedalia Chamber of 








H. A. WIMER, 
Knob Noster, Mo.; 
Retiring President 


H. GUHLEMAN, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Secretary 


Commerce. G. W. Alexander, Boonville, re- 
sponded in behalf of the association. 

John Showalter, LaCrosse Iumber Co., Mar- 
shall, was elected president. Other officers named 
were: 

Vice president—Dwight Sayles, DB. D. Sayles 
Lumber Co., Clinton. 

Scruggs- 
Jefferson City. 
J. Sturges, Sturges Lumber 


yuhleman, 
Lumber Co., 


Secretary—Henry 
Guhleman 

Treasurer—T. 
Co., Sedalia. 

New directors—Paul Russell, J. B. Russell 
Lumber Co., Lexington; George W. Alexander, 
Cc. J. Harris Lumber Co., Boonville; A. N. 
Baker, Baker Lumber Co., Green Ridge; D. C. 
Hardy, Hardy Lumber Co., Tipton. 


H. A. Wimer, Wimer Lumber Co., Knob 
Noster, is the retiring president. 

The dealers unanimously approved a plan 
suggested by J. A. Scroggs, vice-president 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, as a 
means of curbing unfair trade methods. Under 
the arrangement, which is being explained to 
every district organization in the Southwestern 
territory, a chairman would be named in each 
county of the division, who would report infrac- 
tions of Code rules in his county to a zone field 
man. In turn, the violation would be brought 
to the attentior. of all dealers. 

Mr. Scroggs’ suggestion followed a discus- 
sion of the policies of asphalt roofing concerns 
which sell to mail order houses at reductions, 
and of cement firms which sell direct to the 
consumer. It was precipitated by a talk by 
F. J. McGinley, of the American Asphalt Roof- 
ing Corporation, who spoke on “The Roofing 
Situation.” 

The two principal mail-order catalog 
houses do not arrive at their catalog prices 
on roofing from the price at which they buy, 
he said. Through nation-wide survey, they 
learn how the independent dealers are selling. 
When they learn this, they set their prices 
approximately 10 per cent lower. Because 
of this practice, the muddled situation now 
prevails. The mail order price is low because 
these concerns are forced to sell at a price 
they set last spring. They made a commit- 
ment to the public that they would retain 
their price, and as a result they are paying 


a severe penalty. The price went up, and 


they are forced to sell at a loss. 


Mr. McGinley advised the lumbermen to get 
acquainted with the operation of local stores of 
the mail order houses, and expressed the belief 
that local managers would co-operate in setting 
a fair listing on their roofing. 

Paul E. Kendall, director of the Federal 
Housing Administration for Missouri, urged the 
lumbermen to take the initiative in pushing the 
Better Housing campaign in their communities. 

“You are the ones who will profit most,” he 
said. “This Act is our first big step toward 
recovery. Next to agriculture, the nation em- 
ploys more men in the building trades than in 
any other industry. 

“The men who should do the most to promote 
the campaign are the building materials men. 
The average dealer does not realize the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon him. He should 
improve his own property, to set the pace for 
his potential customers. He must advertise 
vigorously—he must put over this campaign. 
By so doing, his reward will be great.” 


Northeast Missourians Discuss 


FHA and Code Matters 


Moserty, Mo., Dec. 3.—The National Hous- 
ing Act, mail-order competition and other mat- 
ters were discussed when the annual convention 
of the Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was held here on Nov. 21. The attend- 
ance was 200, larger than for several years. 

The National Housing Act was termed “one 
of the most important steps yet taken toward 
recovery” by Paul E. Kendall of Kansas City, 
Missouri director of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Kendall stressed the impor- 
tance of Better Housing campaigns and urged 
lumber dealers to push such campaigns in their 
communities. 

Lumber codes were praised in a short talk by 
FE. E. Woods, secretary Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. “As a 
result of these codes,” 
said Mr. Woods, “early 
inventories show retail 
dealers enjoying a better 
diet of profits this year.” 

Mr. Woods urged lum- 
bermen to “play the game 
according to the rules,’ 
stressed observance of 
territory of other dealers, 
one price to all cus- 
tomers, the same price 
for distant hauls as made 
to local buyers, and a 
sense of honor among 
competitors. 

He also asserted that 
every effort would be 
made to keep the cost 
protection clause in the 
Code when it comes up 
for revision, asserting 
that if that feature were 
stricken out “there is 
danger of a moral breakdown in the business.” 

The convention unanimously adopted a peti- 
tion to cement manufacturers doing business in 
the State asking them to help localize the 
cement business. The manufacturers are re- 
quested in the petition to refer all requests for 
prices to dealers in the territories from which 
the requests come, and to allow local dealers 
to handle all orders. 


W. L. HENRY, 


Louisiana, Mo.; 
Elected President 





























December 8, 19 Decembe 
Ernest E. Woods, secretary Southwestern 
association, told the group that in the Hoyg; us 
drive, “you have in your grasp the thing {fy 
which you have been longing.” 
Incidentally, Mr. Woods pointed out, the rp. 
tail lumber trade at last seems to be turning BALTIA 
the “prosperity corner.” promptu 
“As evidence of this fact,” he said, “som—) of the di 
lumber trade journals are carrying advertis.§ ing of th 
ments of a southern line-yard concern whig— MacLea, 
wishes to purchase additional yards in th) attention 
Southwest. That is a good omen.” » the oldes 
A special committee was appointed by th® having bi 
chairman to draft a letter to several cemen The p 
companies asking for a statement of policy mf Hotel, th 
future cement sales. Although contents of thi the year 
communication were withheld from the prey L, H. G 
it was learned that the association demandi—} and a br 
that the manufacturers cease selling their prod.) president 
uct on a direct-to-consumer basis in Missouri) plus in 
except for highway construction. maintain 
Speaking at the banquet which concluded thf Presid 
convention, the Hon. Dwight H. Brown, secre. Hook: 
tary of State, described the Housing Act ap : 
“the opportunity of the decade for the retaj —— 
lumber dealer.” on 4 the 
Cliff G. Scruggs of Jefferson City was toast.) jaea of 
master. W. M. Johns, Sedalia lumberman, lef) future, 
in several songs. Music was furnished by sey-—) consider 
eral Sedalians. we have 
More than 200 lumbermen and their wiveg >usiness 
attended the affair, which was held in the Both.p Petty ! 
I will ni 
well Hotel. I tailed p 
from m} 
are rum 
price 01 
good sif 
The r 
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amounte 
from 19 
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explaine 
Plans for extending the association by form- 
ing local subdivisions were approved. By thes 
subdivisions dealers can meet regularly and dis- 
cuss manufacturers who sell to miail-orde i 
houses, cement dealers who do not observe the 
petition, and dealers who do not play the game 
W. L. Henry, Louisiana, Mo., was choses _ Plans 
president of the Association. Other officer ceed = 
elected are: ’ medi 
Vice president—Berkley Estes, Columbia ye we 
Secretary-treasurer—John H. Coates the hoa 
Moberly. 
: : — > Manufa 
Directors—Morris Powers, Paris; W. H 
Hovkins, Memphis; H. L. Dumas, Salisbury. Thursd: 
At the banquet the Rev. Ralph M. G. Davis, ys | 
pastor First Baptist Church, Kirksville, was the toe 
TOR. ] 
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Columbia, Mo.; Moberly, Mo.; The: 
Vice President Secretary (holdi 
principal speaker. “Going Against the Grait ay. 
was the subject of his talk, in which he termed buildin 
“going against the grain of friendship” as “th onl 
greatest sin.” defens 
Do.LomItTE, and not ordinary limestone, shoul Work 
- “9 the codes 
be used to relieve the acidity caused by | porta 
cheaper nitrogen fertilizers, such as ammonii® nam 


salts, which are coming into increasing use. 
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"Oldest Exchange” Holds Annual 


BatTimorE, Mp., Dec. 4.—Making some im- 
promptu remarks last night at the conclusion 
of the dinner which followed the annual meet- 
ing of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, Daniel 
MacLea, who was re-elected president, called 
attention to the fact that the organization is 
the oldest body of its kind in the United States, 
having been organized fifty-nine years ago. 

The proceedings took place in the Southern 
Hotel, the business session being punctuated by 
the yearly reports of the secretary-treasurer, 
L. H. Gwaltney, and the inspection committee, 
and a brief review of the year’s activities by the 
president. Mr. Gwaltney also reported a sur- 
plus in the treasury, with membership well 
maintained. 

President MacLea had this to say about the 
outlook : 

Prospects look good. The Better Housing 
program is bound to have its effect for good 
with the lumber trade as a whole. I like the 
idea of looking ahead, having faith in the 
future, and forgetting the past. There is 
considerable lumber in the country, but if 
we have any kind of upturn for the good in 
pusiness, we will in a little while find it 
pretty hard taking care of our requirements. 
I will not touch upon minimum prices or cur- 
tailed production, but I would like to state 
from my own personal observation that there 
are rumors of a likelihood of an advance in 
price on some lines of lumber, which is a 
good sign. 

The report of the inspection committee showed 
that the quantity of lumber inspected in 1934 
amounted to 6,590,626 feet, a drop of 1,708,575 
from 1933. But this downward tendency, which 
has been in progress for some time, it has been 
explained, is due to changes in conditions, most 


Lumber Leaders 


Plans by which the lumber industry can pro- 
ceed on a vigorous and national scale to seize 
and take full advantage of the splendid market 
opportunities offered by the National Housing 
Act were a principal feature of the meeting of 
the board of directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which opened 
Thursday morning at the Drake Hotel in Chi- 
cago. [The meeting was expected to last three 
days, and a full report will appear in the Dec. 
22 i. of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDI- 
TOR. 

The other major objective of the meeting was 
the more definitely co-operative alignment of 
the National association and its affiliates— 
American Forest Products Industries (Inc.) 


' and Timber Engineering Co.—with the various 


regional associations, and to this end the 
directors met in executive session Thursday 
afternoon with delegates selected by regional 
organizations. 

After President C. C. Sheppard, of Clarks, 
La., opened the morning session he asked Carl 
Hamilton, of St. Paul, Minn., chairman of the 
trade extension committee, to describe the 
manner in which this work has been organized 
and executed, and what it has accomplished. 
Mr. Hamilton explained the inter-relation of 
the three national lumber manufacturers’ organ- 
izations, and then called.on Arthur T. Upson, 
manager of the trade extension department, who 
rapidly outlined the fields of service in which 
the department is operating. 

These are in two general divisions—defensive 
(holding the present markets for lumber or re- 
faining those which have been lost because of 
lack of adequate information about wood as a 
building material) and offensive (finding and 
opening up new markets for wood). Of the 
¢fensive measures Mr. Upson said that the 
work of keeping or making municipal building 
codes fair in regard to lumber is the most im- 
portant, for if lumber is legislated out of the 
Picture other defensive measures are of little 


of the lumber dealt in here being inspected 
either at the mills or at some point in transit. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—Daniel MacLea, MacLea Lumber 
Company (re-elected). 

Vice-President—J. Hammond Geis, John H. 
Geis & Co. 

Treasurer—L. H. Gwaltney. 

Managing Committee—W. Hunter Edwards, 
B. W. Edwards & Sons; J. Hammond Geis; 
C. Jackson Waters, George E. Waters & Co.; 
L. W. Freund, of the John S. Wilson Co.; 
Charles T. Howard, Colonna-Howard Co.; L. 
Alan Dill, James Lumber Co. and Lewis Dill 
& Co.; Henry D. Dreyer, Jr., H. D. Dreyer & 
Co.; J. Edward Duker, Duker-Asendorf Box 
Co.; W. J. Appel, W. J. Appel Lumber Co.; 
William Tegeler, P. M. Womble Lumber Co.; 
Daniel F. Senft, Canton Lumber Co., and F. 
Bowie Smith. 


The election finished the business on hand, 
and the company adjourned to a hall on the 
lower floor, where the dinner was held. Covers 
were laid for about sixty persons, the largest 
number that has attended such a function for 
some time, affording an indication that interest 
in the activities of the exchange is once more 
on the increase. The menu, which included 
various Maryland delicacies, was much enjoyed, 
and with the coffee and cigars some of those 
present were called upon for short remarks in 
the absence of a set program. President Mac- 
Lea supplied a good example, recounting some 
of the more important events in his career. 

The president was followed by Edward P. 
Duker, of the Duker-Asendorf Box Company, 
who stated that he went into the box business 


in 1900, hooking up with William H. Asendorf 
in 1924. 


Plan Campaign 


value, and he reported splendid success in this 
work. 

Wood-use information is another extremely 
important field, and Mr. Upson with great sat- 
isfaction showed the directors copies of two 
books which have taken years in the prepara- 
tion—“Lumber Grade-Use Guide” and “Wood 
Structural Design Data”—and which now pro- 
vide for lumber a marketing advantage which 
competing materials have had for years, by mak- 
ing available to buyers exact information, easily 
understandable, on how to specify lumber for 
any use in which the structural stress is known. 
[Complete reviews of these two publications 
and a third, “Structural-Stress Grades,” soon 
to be published, will appear in early issues of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In the meantime 
suffice it to say that no lumber merchandiser or 
buyer or specifier should be without them.— 
Epiror. ] 

Mr. Upson told also of the alert attention 
which the National staff, to the extent its 
facilities allow, is giving to the many Govern- 
ment building projects. The association often 
is called on by Government executives for in- 
formation about wood use in construction, and 
when the Federal Housing Administration asked 
for help in this regard H. R. Northup of the 
N. L. M. A. staff was assigned to FHA in this 
capacity. Mr. Northup was present and told 
the directors of some of the opportunities he 
saw for the lumber industry as a result of the 
various phases of FHA activities, provided the 
lumber industry will bestir itself to get its 
share of this large amount of money that will 
be and is being spent. The industry is not get- 
ting its share now, he declared, and the reason 
is that the lumber industry is not going after 
the business as aggressively as other industries 
are. 

Mr. Hamilton reported that the Timber En- 
gineering Co., in promoting use of modern 
timber connectors which increase by from two 
to six times the strength of timber joints, has 
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KLAMATH 
QUALITY 
SATISFIES 


Repeat orders prove that continued 
and uninterrupted satisfaction has been 
the experience of hundreds: of dealers 
with Ponderosa Pine Lumber from the 
Klamath District. 


Our timber is of exceptionally fine 
quality and texture. It cuts with a good 
percentage of high grade lumber, pro- 
ducing an excellent type of Common. 





Write now for quotations on your 
needs in 


SELECTS AND COMMON 
S4S OR ROUGH 
SHOP AND BOX 


SPRAGUE 
RIVER, 




















OREGON 


Huntington 
Taylor, 
General 

Manager 

















‘Sell More 


Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND —— . $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST 
Send us 


* Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service r 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 




















' DAVENPORT 


HOTEL 
Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside, 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 





LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 
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in the past fourteen months produced a market 
for twenty million feet of lumber that otherwise 
would not have been used. Mr. Upson aided 
him in describing some of the activities of this 
organization. 

A. C. Horner, West Coast field representa- 
tive, described the manner in which N. L. M. A. 
is co-operating with regional associations in 
promoting a trade promotion campaign in Cali- 
fornia, in connection with schoolhouse building 
following the 1933 earthquake. Building earth- 
quake-safe structures is a new field, he said, 
but reported that a frame house had been de- 
signed that had shown it could be “rolled down 
hill and still be a good, strong house.” 

George W. Dulany, Jr., of Chicago, chairman 
of A. F. P. L., told with considerable pride of 
the fine record made by the Lumber Industries 
House during the two years of the Chicago 
World’s Fair, estimating that the expense 
totaled about two-tenths of a cent per visitor. 
He complimented C. E. Close, manager of the 
National’s Chicago office, for his good work in 
building such a strong house in a hurry. Mr. 
Dulany also reported briefly but complimen- 
tarily on the work of Don Critchfield in promot- 
ing the Forest Products Better Paint Cam- 
paign, and announced that it was the intention 
to again give the campaign the moral support 
of the National association next year. 





Axsout 20,000 miles of communication lines, 
truck trails, and permanent fire defenses were 
built in the national forests during the past year 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps. Another 
10,000 miles were completed by PWA workers. 











STEAM FEED 


Costs little more than belt or 
friction type feeds, but makes 
a tremendous difference in the 
cut of the mill. Investigate. 


Write for catalog 4, 


SOULE 


STEAM FEED WORKS 


MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 








Expert Lumber Pricer 


HIATT’S and Simplex Price Book 
They price by the piece 
SIMPLE—PRACTICAL — LOGICAL 
Save time, make friends, avoid arguments 
Pricer $5. Simplex Price Book $2.50 
Full information on request. 


L. W. HOLLEY & SONS 79 
HOLLEY BLDG. _ DES MOINES. IOWA 
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Ontario Dealers Oppose Tax 


Toronto, OnT., Dec. 3—The directors of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held a meeting at the Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, on Nov. 23. In addition to nearly all 
of the current year’s directors, several of the 
past presidents were also present on special 
invitation. The meeting began at 9:30 and con- 
tinued, with an adjournment for lunch, until 
4p. m. 

A report was submitted regarding confer- 
ences with the Dominion sales tax department 
at Ottawa, showing that the association had been 
successful in connection with the effort to have 
the exemption of small sawmills reduced to 
those with an annual output of $3,000 worth of 
lumber, instead of $5,000. A recent conference 
regarding a proposed increase in the amount 
of the sales tax on lumber was also reported 
to the directors. It is confidently expected that 
the department will comply with the suggestion 
of the O. R. L. D. A. that the increase be not 
made. This successful result will be largely 
due to the thorough and aggressive efforts of 
the Eastern Ontario association, and the Ottawa 
members of the association. 

The transportation committee reported that 
the reduced rate on lumber shipments from the 
Pacific Coast, by rail, put into effect during 
the summer to meet water competition, would 
be discontinued on Nov. 30, the old rate of 88% 
cents coming into effect, instead of 75 cents. 
The report stated that there was every likeli- 
hood that the reduced tariff would be re-issued, 
next spring, by the railway companies. 


Construction to Provide Employment 


A report by J. D. Branch, chairman of the 
committee on unemployment and construction, 
was submitted. Mr. Branch and his committee 
are making a thorough study of methods in use 
in Great Britain and United States in connec- 
tion with housing schemes, slum clearance etc., 
and he stated that he was not yet ready to sub- 
mit a full report. He emphasized, however, the 
fact that in his opinion the most important mat- 
ter the association will have to deal with is that 
of developing a concrete plan for rehabilitation 
and repairs of properties. This was an urgent 
necessity in itself and a vital part of a sound 
basis for finding employment for thousands of 
Canadian unemployed. A recent address by 
Hon. H. H. Stevens, former minister of trade 
and commerce for Canada, on the subject of 
financing building activity, was commented upon 
by the directors with much favor, and a mes- 
sage of approval and congratulation was sent 
to Mr. Stevens. 

The new red cedar shingle specification, pre- 
pared by the National Research Council, which 
is very similar to CS31—31 of the U. S. A., was 
approved by the directors, and the National 
Research Council has been advised that the 
name of the O. R. L. D. A. can be added to the 
list of “acceptors” of the specification. 


Past Presidents to Be Given Emblems 


It was decided to make a presentation, at the 
next annual convention, to past presidents of 
the association of an emblem indicating that they 
had occupied the office of president. The emblem 
will be a gold button with a maple leaf design 
having space for engraving the name and office. 
The presentation of the emblems will be made 


one of the features of the next annual dinne, 
dance. 

The standing committee on arbitration wa 
appointed also to represent the O. R. L. D. 4 
in conferences with special committees to } 


appointed by the Wholesale Lumber Dealer ff 


Association and the White Pine Bureau for the} western 


discussion of matters of mutual importance, hay. 
ing to do with trade ethics and other subject 


Wholesale Discounts and Claims 


At luncheon, the retail directors were joing f 


by representatives from the directors of th 


Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and th: f 


White Pine Bureau. Interesting addresses wer 
delivered, after the luncheon, by J. L. Cran 
chairman of the White Pine Bureau; R, ¢ 


Monroe, chairman of the Wholesale Lumbe ff 


Dealers’ Association, and others. The wholesd. 


ers submitted a suggestion that the retailers) 


should consider making a recommendation ty 


their members that, in connection with carloai f 


shipments on which claims are made for short. 
age, low grade and the like, a payment should 
be made before the end of the discount period 
if it is the dealer’s intention to take the dis. 
count, and that the dealer should retain only 
sufficient to protect his claim. This matter wil 
be referred to, at the first joint meeting of the 
special committees on arbitration. 

Tentative arrangements were made for some 
of the features of the annual convention program 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, on Feb. 2, 
21 and 22. 

C. P. Mahoney, Ottawa, president of the 
O. R. L. D. A., presided at both the directory 
meeting and the joint luncheon. 





TENMARQ, a hybrid wheat developed since 
1918 by U.S. and Kansas agricultural experi- 
menters, produced a high-yield, excellent-quality 
hard red winter wheat crop this year despite the 
drouth. Produced by crossing foreign varie. 
ties, it has many of the milling characteristics 
and much of the “baking strength” of “Mar. 
quis,” its spring-wheat parent, and is an m- 
usually profitable crop for farmers in southern 
Kansas and further south. 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 3.—The fol 
lowing information is summarized from the re 
ports of 28 mills to the California Redwood 


Association for October: 
—Redwood— White 
Per cent of Wood 





Feet Production Feet 
Production ..... 28,215,000 4,453,000 
Shipments ..... 25,204,000 i 4,824,000 
PUERE GEO cc ccce 1,841,000 96 495,000 
Orders— 
Received . 22,811,000 84 4,178,000 
og ae 16,873,000 4,770,000 
Stocks on hand. 283,421,000 14,530,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 





Shipments Orders 

Northern California*... 9,500,000 8,222,000 
Southern California*... 4,412,000 4,151,000 
MOONE bos ose tas seo 189,000 190,000 
EE nc dagen s Gracey 7,497,000 8,498,000 
RS bse cee BS aieiate 3,606,000 1,750,000 
I iia bee a2 25,204,000 22,811,000 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. : 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona 
TAll other States and Canada 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurncron, D. C., Dec. 3—Following is a statement for six groups of identical mills 0! 
the gross stock and unfilled order footages in thousand board feet Nov. 10: 


Southern Pine 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


Manufacturers’ Association 


I 6 bib cneeawaweds ues 


re 


Western Pine Association... ..ccccccccccccces 
California Redwood Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Pe nah 

Hardwood.. 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... ° 


No. of Gross Stocks Unfilled Orders 
Mills 1934 1933 1934 1933 
112 443,555 396,602 53,156 58,093 
130 1,041,013 910.376 240,600 284,54 
115 1,244,402 1,103,621 82,002 106,680 
13 299,373 292,807 20,601 40,084 
12 77,068 17,262 1,964 4,291 
16 118,767 123,146 3,310 7,356 
273 921,173 856,027 89,551 133,503 
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ed National Production, Shipments and Orders 


1 inner Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 3.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Nov. 24, and for 
forty-seven weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1934 and 1933 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
‘ion wap of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1933: 












































L. 0 WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
7 s AD Tye eds! Mills 1934 of 1933 1934 of 1933 1934 of 1933 
ee. southern Pine Association................+. . 119 40,661,000 88 44,424,000 113 42,396,000 181 
Dealer; West Coast Lumbermen’s Association - 184 154,786,000 100 155,353,000 107 173,263,000 99 
1 for th} western Pine ABs0CIAtION...ccccccece ° 124 68,218,000 85 72,380,000 112 70,525,000 74 
nce, hay California. Redwood Association..... o0neeess 13 13,892,000 145 12,514,000 94 10,383,000 58 
subjedh » Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 1,387,000 129 1,745,000 51 1,887,000 137 
3p — ennicetatidataties ahs <cnicsinapinihdaaatidhints Pest ees Shes, ata 
ims | Total softwoods......... Oe 278,944,000 95 286,416,000 108 298,454,000 95 
— ardwoods: 
re joined Se aweed Manufacturers’ Institute......... 244 25,462,000 62 29,999,000 85 28,492,000 44 
; Of th) Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn.. 19 1,643,000 64 1,763,000 87 1,462,000 207 
and the Hebel HOTEWOCOES occccccccccossovecsves coe 263 27,105,000 62 31,762,000 85 29,954,000 46 
— Geamd CUES 20cccenss POLO sie ee 306,049,000 91 318,178,000 105 328,408,000 ST 
. ers FORTY-SEVEN WEEKS: 
i RC Softwoods: 
Lumber Southern Pine BMBOCIBLIOR. cc cccccccccacesce » 105 990,233,000 86 1,005,005,000 S4 1,015,781,000 S4 
vholesal. fF West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 184 3,429,430,000 101 3,260,157,000 93 3,316,924,000 91 
- Western Pine Association........... eas eS - 398 2,095,661,000 121 1,894,974,000 99 1,895,823,000 100 
retailers) california. Redwood Association........ ra | 282,365,000 187 265,287,000 104 243,459,000 96 
lation tt) Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 54,212,000 264 51,172,000 7 49,554,000 73 
—— Total SOLtWOOES ...-+2seeeeeeeeeeeeeerees 450 6,851,901,000 106 6,476,595,000 92 6,521,541,000 2 
P woods: 
it should nardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... ae oe 637,800,000 97 594,207,000. 76 598,096,000 73 
t perio( | Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 61,774,000 169 59,274,000 85 59,269,000 86 
the dis. Total hardwoods ....... ustwiaahacpieeden Samcee ae 699,574,000 101 653,481,000 "7 657,365,000 34 
ain only Grand totale ..cccccsce Kae Ramnhadnesbeeaiss . 656 7,551,475,000 106 7,130,076,000 2 7,178,906,000 90 
itter will 
ig of the P I 
con} West Coast Review Sales 54% Percent Over Output 
— [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Feb. 20. oe a n 7 ‘ Ww [Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, ASH., ec. 5.—The 54 est aor ee . a es 
of the} Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving Wasuinoron, D. C., Dec. 6.—Nine groups for the two weeks ended Dec. 1, reported as follows: 
lirector’ | production, shipments and orders during the Week No. of 
two weeks ended Dec. 1 reported: Softwoods ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association (North Nov. 24 177 24,227,000 24,716,000 25,064,000 
Production artis fo 9186 . iii Carolina mills included)........... Dec. 1 169 18,560,000 26,138,000 22,722,000 
ed since) Shipments 144,972, 5-42 under production | West Coast Lumbermen’s Association* Nov. 24 548 84,445,000 74,281,000 80,017,000 
| experi. Orders 55,826,000 2.32% under production (Washington and Oregon)......... Dec. 1 548 75,080,000 70,691,000 —_ 75,810,000 
it -quality A group of 548 mills, whose production re- beg aan (Inland Mov, 34 115 = 29,901,000 = 32,503,000 $1,383,008 
¢ ¢ 7 ; cS eg —-Clté“‘(iE)*é<(<‘i<‘i‘<‘<‘éaRaMADUT'S BNNGE VAMAALILTOPNIA). wc eeee eoecce ) y 5 22.57 30,508, ¥ ; 
spite the ports for 1934 to date are complete, reported as | Northern Pine Manufacturers*....... saan a "aa reins a 7 a nt 7 400.000 
nm varie F follows : Dec. 1 S 118,000 1129'000 "708,000 
cteristis} Average weekly cut for forty-eight weeks: Northern Hemlock Hardwood Manu- Noy. 24 24 815,000 863,000 1,115,000 
i > @eRRRe reeset te 77,285,000 facturers’ Association........... +++ Dec. 1 21 774,000 757,000 331,000 
; an un BIR nn. dik tein olece unas ew acnana am eeacesn’ 78,558,000 | California Redwood Association...... Nov. 24 13 6,879,000 4,819,000 4,903,000 
south Average cut for two weeks ended Dec. 1 13 6,394,000 5,371,000 4,233,000 
eee eo 79,762,000 | Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- Noy. 24 19 925,000 2,097,000 2,231,000 
heated gs Saeki aig er pk are abate sociation ...... tee eeeeerereeeeesess Dec, 1 19 884,000 2,441,000 1,974,000 
A group of 548 mills, whose production for Northeastern Softwoods ............ * Nov. 24 19 1,629,000 1,550,000 1,350,000 
d the two — \ sa 159,525,000 Dec. 1 20 1'367,000 15385,000 1,122,000 
leet, reporte istribution as follows: 
) - Unfilled Totals, Softwood ..........+++++++- Nov. 24 925 149,078,000 141,866,000 147,402,000 
‘ ; “ee “eo ata 
The shipments Orders, "Orde mardmond Se on a Se 
: a i. a eof “, , ad ’ ’ , 
n the ref Rail ..... 41,211,000 42,887,000 60,727,000 | Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods pec! “1 236 —«11,211,000 ~—13,539,000 13,266,000 
Redwotf “cargo 54,565,000 65,549,000 115,799,000 Nov. 24 24 979,000 1,029,000 833,000 
Export... 32'105:000  301299°000 171,971,000 | Northern Hardwood .............++- - Dec. 1 21 599.000 879,000 878,000 
White } Local .... 17,091,000 17,001,806 i seccos Nov. 24 19 221,000 514,000 487,000 
f Wood - Northeastern Hardwoods..........-- © Ton 1 20 172,000 509000 359,000 
. Ze R46 STS AGS TERLSER OSD SELEUTONO Nov. 24 90 637,000 653,000 1,706,000 
hetry A group of 163 identical mills, whose reports | North Central Hardwoods............ Dec. 1 100 569,000 571,000 472,000 
"495,00 | °f production, shipments and orders are com- Oe aes r = 
plete for 1933 and 1934 to date, reported as Potala, AGW GOE, «660 ccesccicedece ag * pL 13°231'000 18'498'000 +; 375000 
4,178,000 | follows: Sete) Lamhe Nov. 24 1,252 163,316,000 160,356,000 164,739,000 
4,770,000 Average for two lala a ta aching at bios * Dec. 1 1,290 138,303,000 153,918,000 153,866,000 
4,530,000 weeks ended Average for 48 weeks *American mills. 
Dec. 1, 1934 1934 
od , 
Orders | Production 63,119,000 60,222,000 62,251,000 
g.222,000, Shipments 57,616,000 57,034,000 63,945,000 
4'151.000 | O'ders 64,300,000 58,237,000 65,657,000 
190,000 
8,498,000 
1,750,000 W 
e = - —— h 
la eth r 
za! Western Pine Summary == er you re- 
throug ° ° 
asteent [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Rf A @) ye) - en peg eg ingen 
Af ss / 4 = 
PortLanp, Ore., Dec. 5.—The Western Pine WN 228) 41.010) 0) ypress, Beech, “sh, Elm, Fic 


Association reports as follows on operations of 


/ 
Inland Empire and California mills during the : ‘ 
rcp i wig Acraye- | source of supply. And now we 
Waser 7 of identical mills, average a furnish Tremont Beech 
. i" er, ot i - 
wEEETS thaintinn canter adiaeis: tne | coring. Order a car to-day 


ory, Tremont is a dependable 





three previous years)..........-- 29,998,500 mixed to suit your require- 
1 Order “ “ T \ LONG LEAF . 

1933 verage per wee \ ments. Rely on Tremont! 
58,091 during two weeks ended Was) (@) 2 ae , 

oH Dec. 1, 1934 Dee. 2, 1933 TREMONT LUMBER CO. 
26 bil eGietion .........+. 26,238,000 35,499,000 O74N 4 Ole) DAINIGs UMBER CO 
40,08 Shipments . 222002212: 31,505,500 29,496,000 gs ROCHELLE, LA. 

sane Odes received 22.21: 31,657,000 27,942,500 HARD W009: 

7,356 On Dec.1, On Dec. 2, S 
133,508 1934 1933 





Unfilled order total... .72,575,000 94,972,000 











FAMILIES Provipeo For In New ResipenTIAL UNITS 
257 Cities-1921 to 1933 


POPULATION OF THESE CITIES INCREASED IN THIS PER) 
FROM 36,575, a 


75,000 TO 47,500,000 
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257 Crries - 1921-1933 
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Lumber Industry Resists 
Proposed General Rate 
Advance of IO Percent 


WasuHincton, D. C., Dec. 3.—The lumber 
industry was fully represented at the recent 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at which the railroads of the country 
defended their application for an increase of 
approximately ten percent in freight rates. C. C. 
Sheppard, of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association, headed the list of representa- 
tives of the lumber industry. He opposed any 
increase in freight rates on forest products, and 
he was followed by Wilson Compton, general 
manager of the Association, who supported the 
position taken by Mr. Sheppard. 

Dr. Compton introduced charts and _ tables 
showing among other things a 22-year record 
of forest products car loadings, the estimated 
average proportion of freight charges to f. o. b. 
mill prices, the value and rail-freight costs of 
lumber as compared with other building mate- 
rials, and a comparison of production costs and 
price realizations. The estimated average pro- 
portion of freight charges to f. o. b. mill prices 
was 55.6 percent in 1932 and 46 percent in 1933 
as compared with 31.6 percent in 1929. 

Included among the exhibits were charts 
showing employment conditions in the sawmill 
and transportation industries during the depres- 

































































sion, as compared with several standard cost-of. 
living indexes. In July, 1929, with the cost o 
living at 100, the average rail worker’s monthly 
pay was $142.90, while that of the average say. 
mill worker was $93.21. During the following 


month, rail wages went up to $147.50, whik— 


sawmill wages declined slightly to $93.17. Dur. 
ing the depression the decline in rail wages did 
not keep up with the decline in the cost of liy. 
ing; while the decline in sawmill wages ex. 
ceeded the decline in the cost of living. 

Mr. Sheppard asserted in his testimony that 
the present freight rate structure has retarded 
the movement of lumber and that a further ip- 
crease in rates would discourage it still more 
He made the charge that the plight of the 
carriers is due to “the ever increasing burden 
of interest on funded and unfunded debt.” Mr. 
Sheppard told of the efforts of the lumber indus. 
try to stimulate building through voluntary price 
reductions and stated that the railroads have 
more to gain through a recovery of building 
activities than from a rate increase. 

Mr. Sheppard stated that freight charges are 
important factors in the demand for forest prod- 


ucts, and he added that the capital investment 


of ten billion dollars in the lumber industry had 


TONNAGE OF REVENUE FREIGHT CARRIED BY CLASS I ROADS 
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The 1922-27 peaks in residential building shown here were the result of a 
12-year shortage in home building, and were required to make up for the 
accumulated home shortage during and preceding the war. The drastic 











decline is indicated by the fact that the average dollar volume of née 
residential building for all of 1932 and 1933 was less than 5 percent of th 
average for the five years from 1922 through 1926. 
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turned temporarily at least into a liability, on 
which taxes must be paid in cash. Production 
has declined from about 37 billion feet in 1929 
to a little more than 10 billion in 1932. Prices 
dropped as low as 55 percent of the 1926 levels. 
Total gross value of lumber production, esti- 
mated at about one billion dollars in 1929, 
declined in 1932 to less than 160 million dollars. 
Employment in 1932 dropped to less than 20 
percent of the 1923-’25 average. 

In tracing the history of the industry since 
1932, Mr. Sheppard noted the increase of wages 
and employment in compliance with NRA policy. 
He mentioned the appeal of the federal govern- 
ment, in its campaign to revive construction, 
to the building materials industries to reduce 
prices for the purpose of stimulating buying. 
The lumber industry deliberately took action to 
reduce established minimum prices. This, Mr. 
Sheppard said, was a contribution to the gov- 
ernment’s effort to stimulate house building; 
and the lumber industry paid for this contribu- 
tion not out of profits but by turning fixed 
assets into cash. The industry is operating at 
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Traffic 
Institute, Appalachian Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers, Inc., North Central Hardwood Association, 
Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Pole and Piling Manufacturers and the Western 
Pine Association. 


Association, Hardwood Manufacturers 





Wood Put Under Microscope 


to Clear Crimes 


Mapison, Wis., Dec. 3.—While the recent 


Lindbergh kidnapping evidence against the al- 
leged kidnapper Hauptman, brought the Forest 
Products Laboratory to the fore as a “detec- 
tive,” previous work done by the institution 
was instrumental in clearing up several other 
apparently clueless cases. 


Carlile P. Winslow, director of the laboratory 


here, relates another instance in which impor- 
tant evidence was found under Arthur Koeh- 
ler’s microscope, which solved the Yule-bomb 
murder case of 1922-23 in Wood County, Wis- 
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a price level which returns substantially less 
than the cost of production, a wage level which 
on the average is higher than in any previous 
period, a volume which with the exception of 
1932 is lower than that of any year for the past 
sixty years and a freight rate approximately 
equal to the 1926 level. And now the industry 
is faced with the threat of an increase in this 
level of rail charges. The industry must carry 
a large investment in timber reserves. Its basic 
difficulty is the failure of the capital goods indus- 
tries to recover ; and an increase of freight rates 
will not help produce such a revival. Mr. 
Sheppard stated that the proposals of the rail- 
roads are unjust discriminations against lumber, 
since similar increases were not proposed in 
the rates of numerous competitive commodities. 

In dealing with the plight of the railroads, 
Mr. Sheppard directed attention to the fact that 
in 1933 the railroads expended for operating 
expenses only 72.66 percent out of every dollar 
received in transportation service, as compared 
with 76.11 percent in 1924 and 74.52 percent in 
1927. If the roads are not so well off as they 
were in those years, Mr. Sheppard said, it is 
because of the enormous and ever increasing 
burden of interest on funded and unfunded debt. 

The following groups are participating in this 
Proceeding: Southern Pine Association, South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers Association, North- 
fastern Lumber Manufacturers Association, Na- 
tional Wooden Box Association, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, American Walnut 
Manufacturers Association, California Redwood 
Association, Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Na- 
tional Woodwork Association, National Handle 
Manufacturers Association, Southern Hardwood 


consin. In this case Mrs. J. A. Chapman, wife 
of a member of the Wood County Drainage 
Commission, received fatal injuries from a bomb 
mailed by John Magnuson, a farmer disgruntled 
by the construction of a drainage ditch across 
his farm. The bomb was made from a piece 
of gas pipe inserted in a block of white elm, 
a species which the defendant denied having on 
his premises. The defendant’s statement was 
substantiated after his workshop had been swept 
out, until a pile of shavings and sawdust was 
found behind a leg of his workbench. The 
scraps were identified by the laboratory as 
white elm, and Mr. Koehler’s subsequent testi- 
mony played a large part in convicting the 
slayer. 

In another instance a suspect was cleared 
of suspicion of the theft of a quantity of alcohol 
concerned in the celebration of a football vic- 
tory at the University of Wisconsin, when the 
wood fragments in his auger proved not to 
have come from the door of the pilfered store- 
room. 

Hundreds of wood specimens are examined 
each month by the laboratory, including paper 
samples, charcoal and petrified wood. Wood 
from one wreck off the coast of Delaware was 
recently identified as just a common sunken 
hull, while another was from a ship rumored 
to have gone down with five millions in gold. 





SPEED OF ATTACK is the key to success in 
fighting forest fires, and the Forest Service 
makes every attempt to put out or surround 
a fire during the day of discovery or the night 
that follows. 





























43 
LOW YARD INVENTORY 


DEMANDS... 


Sorw 
cJ, the past year or two, retail dealers 


have carried less yard inventory than 
ever before. Naturally, at times they 
have had to depend upon quick 
mill shipments to maintain a balanced 
stock. This is one reason why dealers 
all over the country have used the 
prompt, dependable service guaran- 
teed by the five mill connections of 
the Florida Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company. The other reason, of 
course, is that this Company ships 
only trade and grade-marked Arrow 
Brand Tidewater Red Cypress. 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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BURTON -SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 


Tidewater Red Cypress 


THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 


The Largest Stock in the 
Entire Industry 


























CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 


iayat 
aAt Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 








Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘*Logging’’ will tell 
you how. An_ invaluable 
reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber 
owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman 


LOGGING 


By Ralph C. Bryant 


431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 

















How Many Fires Can You Prevent? 


[By V. Ernest Field, Director Fire Prevention Service, Associated Lumber Mutuals] 


“Do you know, Walter, there is a thrill in 
the idea of preventing a fire—something like the 
thrill a man would have if he saw a fiend ready 
to plunge a knife in another man’s back and he 
prevented the murder; or if he saw a swindler 
in the act of taking a man’s life savings and he 
prevented the robbery.” 

“Well,” laughed Walter, “that’s just about 
what it amounts to. Many a fire carries death 
with it and practically every fire threatens some 
man’s life savings. When you prevent a fire, you 
may be preventing what amounts to murder and 
most assuredly you are preventing a robbery.” 

“Yes,” said Ted, “if you analyze it in a scien- 
tific way, that is probably the case, but there 
isn’t any fire to see if you prevent it. You can 
actually see the murderer or the robber. Instead 
of seeing a devouring fire, which it is up to you 
to prevent, you are only doing a humdrum thing 
like cleaning up some rubbish, or patching a 
fence, or pinching out a cigarette. There is no 
thrill in doing things like that. Maybe you are 
preventing a fire; maybe not. How can you 
tell ?” 

“IT get you,” Walter laughed. 
see the fires that you prevent.’ 

“Sure.” 

“But if you’re going to prevent a fire, you 
must do it before it starts, before there is any- 
thing to see. If the fire once starts, then it’s 
not a question of preventing it but of putting 
it out. It’s something like the idea of prevent- 
ing an egg from hatching. If the egg is likely 
to hatch a fire, your job is to crush the egg 
and keep it from hatching. You never see the 


“You want to 


New Offices Show Beauty of Wood 


KinGsport, TENN., Dec. 3.—The Tennessee 
Eastman Corporation, which in addition to its 
large chemical and cellulose activities operates 
here one of the large and splendidly equipped 
hardwood sawmills of the Appalachian region, 
has just completed a new office building which 
in comfort and elegance well reflects the power 
and distinction of the corporation. 

This building, which cost approximately $300,- 
000, is air-conditioned throughout, and every 
architectural and engineering care has been 
expended on it for the purpose of creating not 
only a sumptuous appearance but also of pro- 
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thing that might have hatched but you have 
prevented its birth just the same. 

“The proper setup, of course, is for every 
lumberman at all times to see the potentialities 
instead of just the immediate facts; to visualize 
the fire that might happen instead of seeing just 
a pile of rubbish, or a broken fence, or a burn- 
ing cigarette. 

“You say, how can you tell when you have 
prevented a fire? You can’t—absolutely. You 
must just assume—and you have a right to as- 
sume that every definite preventive measure pre- 
vents a fire. Records show conclusively that 
hundreds and thousands of fires have been 
caused by a carelessly discarded still-burning 
cigarette falling into a pile of rubbish, dry grass 
or shavings. Knowing that, your obligation to 
your men, to your trade, to yourself, is to crush 
the cigarette carefully and put out every spark 
before you throw it away. Then you can cha!k 
yourself up as having prevented a fire. Same 
way with that rubbish, those shavings, or that 
dried grass. 

“Our records on the causes of fires show a 
lot of interesting things. Of course, the records 
of many fires have to be filed away with the 
notation ‘Cause unknown,’ but in the majority 
of cases, the cause can be definitely fixed, and 
the records of known causes give us plenty tc 
think about. For example, they show that 
literally hundreds of fires are caused by either 
innocent or malicious trespassers who smoke or 
build fires in the lumber yard. It follows, there- 
fore, that when you repair broken fences and 
keep all trespassers out, you are unquestionably 


ducing an efficient and comfortable working 
place for the employees. For example, special 
efforts were made to prevent eye strain. Vene- 
tian blinds shield the windows and admit only 
the proper amount of light. Indirect artificial 
illumination is used throughout the building. 
Both for sentimental and for advertising rea- 
sons the hardwoods used in the finish and in 
the furnishings are Appalachian hardwoods 
from Eastman’s own forests. The general finish 
in the building is Appalachian quarter-sawed 
white oak with a fumed finish. This stock was 
produced at the Kingsport mill. Buyers can 











The president’s private office reflects the comfort and dignity built into 
the company’s new quarters 





The lounge is paneled with knotty white pine and floor is of Appalachian 
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preventing fires. Defective wires, worn insyl,. 
tion and short circuits also cause many fires 
Knowing how fires will start themselves }y 
spontaneous combustion, you are clearly prevent. 
ing fires every time you see that oily waste o 
rags are put into metal refuse cans and tha 
greasy overalls are hung in metal locker 
Similarly, every time you check and repair your 
flues; every time you inspect your furnace and 
your heating pipes; every time you add a safety 
guard on any unguarded land; every time yoy 
clean your machinery and shafting and remoye 
oily dust; every time you do any one of the hun. 
dreds of things we tell you that you can do and 
should do to eliminate a present or potential fire 
hazard, you can safely give yourself credit for 
another fire prevented. 

“Maybe if we could get all the lumbermen 
interested in it as a game, with a score of 
credits for fires prevented, we would get better 
results than we do. I know that every lumber- 
man is with us in the effort to reduce the num. 
ber of fires and cut down the tremendous fire 
loss we suffer every year. They are not will- 
fully careless about it, but they forget. If we 
could get them to think more constantly about 
the fires they can prevent; make them picture 
themselves as actually engaged in a hand-to- 
hand battle with fire any time they do any of 
those hundrum fire prevention jobs; and make 
them feel that exultation of victory after that 
fire prevention effort is made, we could accom- 
plish wonders even without that thrill you men- 
tioned.” 

How many fires will you prevent in 1935? 


inspect the lumber in the piles and then can see, 
in the finish of the building, just how this stock 
looks when in place. The oak desks are made 
from Eastman lumber, and the walnut furniture 
is fitted with drawer bottoms, sides and parti- 
tions of Eastman white oak. The core stock is 
Eastman poplar and chestnut. On the third 
floor is a lounge room, paneled in knotty white 
pine and finished with antique plank flooring 
of Appalachian white oak; also Eastman prod- 
ucts. 

The company announces it will be happy to 
have its friends visit this office. 





white oak plank 
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Census Report of Production in 
1933 


Following is a summary of the Bureau of 
Census report, prepared in co-operation with the 
Forest Service, (of which a discussion appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Nov. 10, page 
45) giving production by States and kinds of 
wood during 1933, with supplementary figures 
on species production for the years 1932 and 
1931: 

PRODUCTION BY STATES—1933 
Number of Production in 1933 








active (Thousand Feet) 
mills re- Total Total 

State porting Softwood Hardwood 
Alabama ......«.. 652 639,202 117,449 
Arizona ...----- 28 90,092 eee 
Arkansas ......-. 345 335,764 178,614 
California ....... 142 Toe 8 8=—Ss % ee ee 
ID sie w divans 134 33,698 61 
Connecticut ...... 28 3,623 3,279 
Delaware ......- 5 625 844 
“ee 246 395,055 44,113 
GOOTHIR ..cccvece 669 420,450 52,796 
NT acer pity a 128 316,356 115 
PM spss eekins 21 f 7,933 
TAMAR cccccccces 88 (1) 42,329 
lowa and Kansas? 6 ___...... 3,930 
Neg .ccesse 104 T.2ae 39,519 
SemISIGER .2ccces 192 576,025 259,984 
7 re ee 154 99,111 5,793 
Maryland ....... 43 7,305 3,886 
Massachusetts .. 39 18,978 4,809 
Michigan ....... 150 42,763 116,851 
Minnesota ...... 34 37,888 10,767 
Mississippi ...... 549 615,803 176,228 
OS eee 125 10,479 30,792 
Es eteeeee 89 ee —=)—ti—tsC dec 
New Hampshire .123 89,946 465 
New Jersey ...... 10 230 5,097 
New Mexico .... 55 a. #4 #4#£&u&xeiawe 
Wa TOPE .ccece 89 8,263 27,451 
North Carolina ..490 433,561 79,638 
aaa icp aut meanceGn 136 303 37,402 
Oklahoma ....... 46 98,712 5,924 
OO rr 340 2,234,922 21,106 
Pennsylvania ...253 24,783 67,808 
Rhode Island ... 9 2,163 7 
South Carolina ..300 289,373 132,367 
South Dakota ... 22 60 
Tennessee ....... 262 33,647 135,283 
ET ata ne Sean 207 505,018 88,845 
ee 65 7,826 182 
CO, 83 16,689 13,403 
ll. 434 259,774 60,796 
Washington ..... 471 3,091,181 14,914 
West Virginia ... 75 38,247 146,366 
Wisconsin ...... 198 73,737 112,149 
Wyoming ........ 40 10,942 (1) 
Undistributed*® ..... 4 35 
United States ..7,679 11,898,958 2,061,099 


lLess than 50M feet; included in item for 
“Undistributed.” 

"Combined to avoid disclosing output of in- 
dividual establishments. 


*These items are the sums of those covered 
by footnote 1. 


PRODUCTION BY KIND OF WOOD— 
1933, 1932 and 1931 


Lumber Sawed (In Thousand 
Feet, Board Measure) 








Kind of Wood 1933 1932 1931 
ict ae 23,769 BO iciteces 
| RRM et 54,478 34,364 67,551 
Basswood ..... 37,282 21,258 56,722 
EY nounnsceen 43,938 42,308 80,850 
Rae: 81,318 72,730 171,732 
Chestnut ...... 50,459 48,112 88,760 
Cottonwood 107,605 48,886 76,865 
es aos x 3,317 20,169 57,471 
Magnolia ...... 20,526 AEs: 
Ee 221,272 159,804 328,445 
er neees 697,346 516,082 953,559 
Red Gum ....... 385,520 202,267 343,315 
EY  dvnpueti 122,539 88,574 135,296 
aa 22,015 9,155 23,249 
Yellow poplar 110,352 86,065 172,437 
eee 49,363 37,224 76,857 
Hardwood ...2,061,099 1,405,596 2,633,109 
Balsam fir .... 2,799 3,707 11,488 
| eee 111,304 85,717 149,976 
Cypress ....... 158,435 165,077 331,891 
Douglas fir 3,969,154 2,912,425 4,648,455 
Hemlock ...... 15,771 337,242 960,431 
BE ee ees ga ae 14,372 
eR eeeee: 48,006 50,064 84,959 
Lodgepole pine 11,844 19,119 25,043 
Redwood ....... 163,899 135,627 210,866 
BY cagawece 198,378 156,038 233,617 
Sugar pine ..... 84,592 47,702 106,139 
PS ccuciume eee  sebades 23,211 
Western 


yellow pine 


(Ponderosa) 1,689,773 we ht 1,822,460 








ite fir ...... 67,253 é 121,479 
White pine . 532,088 433,002 715,504 
Yellow pine....4,445,662 3,068,898 4,429,643 

Softwood ....1,898,958 8,753,869 16,522,643 


Total .......3,960,057 10,159,465 16,522,643 
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Yesterday --Today--Tomorrow 


Only yesterday, the ruins of today were a busy plant, serving the lum- 
ber needs of the community and providing employment for many of 


its citizens. 


Today, after the fire, those men are temporarily out of 


employment and the community must be served—in some other way. 
What tomorrow will bring depends largely upon the character and 
amount of insurance carried. 


Under Lumber Mutual Insurance, we provide expert fire prevention 
service, because it’s infinitely better to prevent fire than to receive full 
payment for loss, to preserve a going plant, keep men employed and 
serve the community. Against loss, Lumber Mutual Policies provide 
maximum protection, assure fair adjustments and prompt settlements, 
and return substantial dividends to reduce insurance cost. 


WITH THAT 


Ass 


Ask any of our companies for specific information about what 
our policies offer to you in protection, service and savings 


OCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 


tion of Seattle, Wash. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 


Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., of Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 


MUTT 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., of Boston, Mass. 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 
of Mansfield, Ohio. 


i a 


VAL 





Group 1, 


Trans-Atlantic Rates Extended 


BaLTIMorE, Mp., Dec. 3.— Much satisfaction 
is being expressed among exporters of lumber 
here over the action of the transatlantic steam- 
ship lines in continuing until June 30 next the 
freight rates that were put into effect last sum- 
mer. Both the Atlantic and the Gulf port tariffs 
are affected, and the feeling among shippers is 
that the extension of the rates will prove bene- 
ficial to the trade by reason of the fact that they 
offer permanency over a considerable period. 
Export business is thus able to adjust itself, 
with uncertainty removed for the time being. 
The rates which have been thus confirmed are: 
including Avonmouth, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Glasgow, Liverpool, London, 
chester and Swansea—35 cents per 100 pounds 
for heavy, and 45 cents for light lumber. 
Group 2, applying to Aberdeen, 
Cork, Dublin, Dundee, Hull, Leith, London- 
derry, Newcastle and Southampton—40 cents 


Belfast, 


per 100 pounds for heavy and 50 cents for 
light woods, with the exception of South- 
ampton, to which port the rates are 45 and 
55 cents respectively. 

Planks, wagon oak and rails, heavy oak 3 
inches thick and over, weighing 5 pounds per 
foot and more—$16 per 1,000 feet board meas- 
ure, except to Newcastle and Hull, which take 
$18.75 per 1,000 feet board measure. 

Squares and wooden billets, if less than 3 
inches and 4 feet 6 inches or longer, in bags 
or bundled, take the lumber rate, with all 
other stocks 75 cents per 100 pounds. 

Lumber other than veneers and manufac- 
tured lumber set up or K. D., for Group 1, 
50 cents for heavy and 60 cents for light 
woods; Group 2, 55 cents for heavy and 65 
cents for light woods. 

Flooring, not parquetry, 40 to 50 cents per 
100 pounds; parquetry flooring, 75 cents per 
100 pounds. 

Veneers to Group 1 ports, 55 cents per 100 
pounds; and to Group 2 ports 60 cents per 
100 pounds. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


List of Books on Construction 


Will you be good enough to give me a list 
of some books on wood utilization, more par- 
ticularly from a construction and engineer- 
ing standpoint? This would naturally include 
carpentry. As a suggestion, let me say that 
I have in mind books like Ernest McCul- 
lough’s “Practical Structural Design’; Ja- 
coby & Davis, “Timber Design and Construc- 
tion”: Hodgson, “Light and Heavy Timber 
Framing Made Easy;” and Dewell’s “Timber 
Framing.” I desire reference books that 
will guide me in the most economical and prac- 
tical design and construction of buildings, 
ranging from simple sheds to extensive 
trusses. I am fairly dismayed when I ob- 
serve some of the hopelessly incorrect con- 
struction design, used, especially when the 
correct way would have been no harder nor 
any more expensive. Will appreciate any 
time and attention that you will give to pro- 
viding us with the most comprehensive list 
of literature on the technical side of wood 
construction that you can conveniently com- 
pile-—INaquiIrRY No. 3146. 


[The editor’s diffidence in replying to this re- 
quest is easily explained by the fact that the 
inquirer has a national reputation for his deep 
and wide knowledge of wood technology and 
utilization. As a “starter,” there was sent to 
him the list of suggestions for a retailer’s 
library that was mentioned in the April 14 is- 
sue, page 21, and he was kind enough to reply 
that it was the most complete one of the kind 
that he had seen. This contains a number of 
titles that deal with the more advanced princi- 
ples of construction, but does not cover these 
as fully as the inquirer evidently wishes to do. 

Another list was therefore compiled, of more 
advanced treatises. Some study of physics, 
especially of its branch mechanics, and more 
especially of its smaller division statics, would 
smooth the way to an understanding of these 
treatises; and of course some knowledge of 
algebra makes the study of physics easier. 
Books on these subjects were included in the 
list. Some of the titles mentioned by the in- 
quirer are now out of print, and it is believed 
that others on the list are improvements in 
presentation of the subjects, besides containing 
the results of recent research. Advances in 
physics have been so rapid that it is important 
that the book buyer secure uptodate works, 
and as dates of publication are not given in 
publishers’ catalogs, these have been added to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN list. Copies of this 
list will be furnished to any reader interested 
in the study of advanced principles of con- 
struction. It does not contain extended descrip- 
tions, but full information will be supplied in 
regard to any books that seem to meet the 
individual needs of an inquirer.—Eb1Tor.] 


Seeks Information on Brazilian Timber 


I am desirous of obtaining some informa- 
tion regarding the lumber industry in Brazil. 
What I wish to know is whether or not lum- 
ber from Brazil is marketable; for what type 
of manufacture it is suitable; are there any 
softwoods? In other words, do we know 
enough about Brazil’s timber resources to de- 
termine whether or not that country can be 
relied upon as a future source of supply for 
our lumber industry ?—INquiry No. 3147. 


[Both hardwoods and softwoods are imported 
from Brazil. Since 1917 Brazil has supplied an 
average of 4 percent of all the cabinet woods 
imported into the United States. An Ameri- 
can concern, the Ford Motor Co., in preparing 
a rubber plantation in Brazil is clearing 2% 
million acres of rich hardwoods, and a share of 
the production is being distributed through a 
New York distributor and its agencies through- 
out the country. In Brazil, native woods are 
employed in building, mostly for ceiling, floors, 
sash, doors, blinds, and to some extent for 
framing. There are a substantial number of 
sawmills in the country mostly of small capa- 
city. A great deal of native wood is used for 


railroad ties, for boxes, telegraph poles, and 
for car construction. It is estimated that in 
Brazil there are one billion acres of forest land, 
not all of which, of course, is merchantable tim- 
ber. In one region, that of Rio Dulce and 
north in the Atlantic coastal region, there is 
a stand of at least 200 billion feet of hardwood 
timber. It is estimated that in parana pine for- 
ests there are approximately 650 billion board 
feet of timber. As to whether or not Brazil 
can be relied upon as a future source of supply 
for the lumber industry in the United States, 
this is a speculative question. At the present 
rate of consumption in this country, there will 
be no need to go outside of the United States 
for a lumber supply for many years to come. 
If and when the time comes that it is necessary 
to seek a substantial supply from other coun- 
tries, the chances are that Brazil will be in po- 
sition to supply at least a large proportion of 
this country’s needs. One of the most valuable 
sources of information with reference to the 
forest resources of Brazil and all other coun- 
tries is the book, “Forest Resources of the 
World,” by Zon & Sparhawk, published in two 
volumes. This book contains quite an extensive 
review of the forest resources of Brazil. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has it for sale at the 
publisher’s price of $12 for the two volumes. A 
brief review of the timber resources of the State 
of Sao Paolo is contained in the booklet “Facts, 
Notes and Statistics, Useful Informations” con- 
cerning the State, published in 1933 by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce 
for distribution at the Brazilian exhibit at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. The important com- 
mercial species are described and the 1930 and 


On Forest Fire Fighting 


Since publication of article, “Want Forey 
Fire Manual?” in the Sept. 15 issue, page 4g 
as Inquiry No, 3134, there have been receiyej 
two additional books on methods of fighting 
forest fires. 

“Methods of Communication Adapted to For. 
est Protection” is a highly practical manual 9 
230 pages, generously illustrated with sketche 
and photographs, published by the Forestry 
Branch of the Department of the Interior, Cap. 
ada, at Ottawa, and priced at $1. Every phag 
of telephony and signalling is fully covered, 

“Community Forest Fire Fighting” is a r. 
draft of a 1932 report on forest fire fighting 
in settled areas in the Northeast, published by 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass., price 19 
cents. 


Grading Southern White Cedar 


We are interested in securing inspection 
rules covering southern juniper (white 
cedar), particularly referring to boat ce. 
dar, having the rules outlined for flitch 
sawn and edged lumber. If you have no 
book containing these rules, will appreciate 
information as to where we can secure copy 
of such rules.—INQuUIRY No. 3141. 

[Examination of the inspection rules of the 
various associations, and inquiry from other 
sources, have failed to develop any information 
as to inspection rules covering southern juniper 
boat stock. A comprehensive discussion of this 
species and its forestry is found in Agricultural 


Technical Bulletin No. 251, which was men- 7 


tioned in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 


1931 export volumes are listed.—Ep1ror. ] 


In Most of the western regions 1934 weather 
conditions were the worst on record, from the 
standpoint of forest fire fighters. 


24, 1931, page 60. 
formation as to such rules, he is requested to 
pass this information along to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The name of this inquirer, a well 
known concern in an eastern city, will be given 


Should any reader have in- 


upon request.—EpITor. ] 
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From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





Wooden Nutmegs. — Among 
the many wooden products that 
will be exhibited at the New 
Orleans exposition will be two 
hundred wooden nutmegs, made 
by the original nutmeg maker, 
J. H. Most, of Hartford, Conn. 
In earlier days this gentleman 
claims to have deceived an ex- 
perienced spice dealer with the 
nutmegs, turned out by his 
lathe. For the present crop, 
wood from the old Charter Oak 
will be used. The old Char- 
ter Oak, by the way, must have 
been a big tree. Enough Char- 
ter Oak wood has been made 
into knick-knacks to deplete a 
ten-acre forest. 

7 * + 


Drouth and Thirsty Trees— 
And now it is proposed, in a 
measure, to settle the Irish 
question by reforesting that 
island. Curiously enough, the 
argument for this undertaking 
is that “swamps and morasses 
are created in Ireland because 
there are no trees to drink up 
the superfluous moisture,” as 
the London Times puts it. So 
it seems that trees in Ireland 
drink water faster than the na- 
tives do whisky, when they can 
get any. In Ireland, the trees 





suck up morasses and swamps 
as a sponge can suck water out 
of a teacup, while in parts of 
Spain and Syria, according to 
the priests of forestry, there 
are no swamps and morasses, 
because there are no forests. 
Probably the forests that were, 
in ancient days, drank up all 
the morasses and swamps, and 
then died of too much swamp 
water; thus illustrating the 
fate of most hard drinkers. 
And that is the reason why 
there are neither forests nor 
swamps in portions of Spain 
and Asiatic Turkey. But real- 
ly, why can not the “denuda- 
tics” formulate their theories 
with more consistency? The 
very first step they need to 
take is to call together the for- 
estry advocates from all over 
this country and Europe, so 
that by comparins theories they 
can make them agree, and thus 
avoid the ridiculous clashing of 
assertion that now character- 
izes the forestry literature that 
is floating through the press. 
As a matter of fact, the theo- 
ries constantly launched forth 
on denudation of woodlands, 
and its effect on rainfall, mois- 
ture and flood, have no basis 





in actual demonstration. They 
do not even rise to the dignity 


of good theory—they are sim- | 


ply notions, such as pop into 
the heads of ignorant and half- 
informed men. 


Erie Canal Charges—A canal 
boatman’s association has been 
formed on the Erie Canal, with 
clearing houses at Buffalo, 
Tonawanda and New York. The 
lumber dealers of Tonawanda 
and Buffalo have taken up 
arms against the combination 
asserting that they will not be 
controlled by its fixed charges 
and other arbitrary restric 
tions. On the other hand, the 
engineers of the new arrange- 
ment claim that it will benefit 
the forwarders of lumber and 
grain by insuring greater dis- 
patch and less expense to ship- 
pers. It will, at the same time, 
protect boatmen from the al- 
leged imposition of scalpers. 
The shippers threaten to dis 
criminate in favor of non-ass0- 
ciation boatmen, and _alto- 
gether, according to the Tona- 
wanda Herald, the termination 
of the disagreement is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. 
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AMERICAN 


Responsibility of Operator Is Vital 
in Termite Control 


B the 
S tion than the 


\empHis, TENN., Dec. 3.—There is more to 
business of termite eradication and preven- 
mere killing of a few bugs, the 


5 ripping off of a board, or the sprinkling of some 


powder, declares a writer in “Bruce Every 
Month,” house organ of the E. L. Bruce Co., 
who declares that “we are in a position to 


know a bit about this subject,” because of the 
a company’s experience in conducting its national 


sf 


S twenty-seven States. 


is are B 


fighting 
shed by 


» Terminix 


tion, 6) FF 
) public, and who consequently do a large total 
» number of jobs. 


rice 10 
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spection 
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termite-control organization, with licensees in 
The author continues: 


Most of the important work is done by our 
organization. There exist, how- 
ever, thousands of small local operators 
whose low prices appeal to the uninformed 
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_ What termites can do in the destruction business 


is shown by a look at this 8x10 pine timber 


their food and back down to the ground for 
moisture, continuously, day and night, win- 
ter and summer. 

Now, then, if something can be done to 
stop this up-and-down travel—if every point 
of entrance can be blocked so that the ter- 
mites can not reach the wood in a structure— 
the problem is solved. This can be done at 


| Sreat expense by making certain changes in 


construction. It can be and is being done 


) very effectively and economically by provid- 
» ing all-over 
| With chemical. 


insulation of the understructure 
This does not mean a simple 
Spraying under the house. It involves com- 
plete treatment of wood construction at vul- 


| herable points, under high pressure; thorough 


treatment of tops of foundation walls and 
piers; treatment of wall voids; saturation of 
ground and exposed woodwork; and other 
detailed steps. And the chemical used must 
which will be effective for years— 
so that termites are definitely shut off from 
getting back to the wood. 


Termite work, you see, is not a simple prob- 
lem of killing insects. It is, rather, a problem 
of placing an effective barrier in their paths. 
One overlooked point gives the ingenious 
termite colony the only opening it needs to 
continue its hidden attack—for termites work 
only inside the wood and are seldom seen. 
© emphasis is correctly placed on the vital 
hecessity for over-all insulation. 

Through lack of knowledge of the habits 
of termites on the part of the public, there 


has existed an opportunity for thousands of 
underfinanced and irresponsible individuals 
and small firms to offer to “kill your ter- 
mites.” The prices quoted are low and the 
guaranties read glowingly. Thousands of 
owners have yielded, and today the vast ma- 
jority of them can be shown that their ter- 
mites are still with them just as seriously as 
ever, with the damage having greatly in- 
creased in the interim. Why? How? 

Here’s how it works: Your average termite 
“expert” does not have the benefit of broad ex- 
perience, nor a responsible organization to train 
him. He is not equipped with the expensive but 
necessary electric drills, electric hammers and 
pressure treating units. Even if he knows how, 
he can not do a complete termite insulation job. 
All he can do is apply his chemical in a super- 
ficial manner, usually concentrating on only the 
points where signs of termites are found. This 
is called “spot treating.” It is sometimes effec- 
tive for a short time, until the termites can 
find new and untreated approaches—as they in- 
variably do. 


Actually to protect a building against termites 
at such low prices is impossible, the Bruce com- 
pany believes, and bases this contention on the 
experience of both the company itself and its 
licensees “on nearly 12,000 structures for ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,” and in this statement 
the author continues, “The truth of that conclu- 
sion can be verified by purchasers of makeshift 
termite treatments who care to investigate the 
results.” Some of these operators might be try- 
ing to do good work, he adds, but are unable to 
do so because of lack of equipment, proper 
chemical or experience. 

The advantages possessed by the Bruce com- 
pany in this respect—its large organization, and 
exclusive use of the chemical “Terminix” 
by bonded well-equipped operators—are then 
pointed out and the author concludes: 

The financial and moral responsibility stand- 
ing behind the contract offered must be the first 
consideration in the mind of any purchaser of 
termite control service. The uncanny ingenuity 
of termites, and the treating difficulties met 
with in some types of construction, make it im- 
possible to obtain perfect results with the initial 
treatment in some cases. Hence the owner needs 
to feel confident that the guaranteed reinspec- 
tions and, if necessary, retreatments will be 
made, and that the company which did the work 
is still on hand to perform. There is not avail- 
able elsewhere, nor can there be, any system 
which goes further to protect the rights and 
interests of the customer than the Bruce Ter- 
minix guaranty system. 





Deprived of Blue Eagles 


Flo Bros. of Rapidan, Minn., and J. M. Junge, 
of Cicero, Ill., on Nov. 19 were deprived by the 
NRA Compliance Division of the right to dis- 
play the Blue Eagle or use the insignia at any 
of their branches; each had been found to have 
violated the cost-protection provisions of the Re- 
tail Lumber Code. 

‘= 2 

The T. B. Kelly Lumber Co., of Louisville, 
Ga., was deprived of the use of the Blue Eagle 
and Code Eagle, by vote of the compliance 
council, after a hearing Nov. 13 at which it was 
found the respondent had violated the wage 
hours and production-allotment provisions of 
the Lumber Code, and had failed to file reports 
with the Lumber Code Authority. 

ses = 

The Southern Package Corporation, of Utica, 
Miss., has been deprived of the right to use or 
display the Blue Eagle, the NRA compliance 
director for Mississippi has informed the South- 
ern Pine Association, “because of continued 
violations by this company of the Package Divi- 
sion of the Lumber & Timber Products Code.” 
The case was turned over to the NRA Litiga- 
tion Division for further action. 
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‘DK PENETRATION 


NO-D-K is a natural wood product. It 
is the same material, in concentrated 
form, that nature uses to protect the 
growing tree from decay. Thérefore, 
NO-D-K penetrates back into the wood 
very readily. Write for details—today. 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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Add Two Million Acres to 


National Forests 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 3.—The National 
Forest Reservation Commission, of which Sec- 
retary of War George H. Dern is president, 
recently announced that it had approved the 
proposed purchase of 2,053,169 acres to be added 
to the national forests of the eastern half of 
the United States. This is the largest approval 
ever made by the commission, and it involves 
the projected expenditure of $8,427,663. During 
the past fourteen months the commission has 
purchased about 7,000,000 acres. 

Included in the approval was the Tionesta 
tract of virgin hemlock-hardwood forest in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Many of the lands approved carry valuable 
stands of timber; and some were purchased to 
give local woodworking industries assurance 
of materials continuously available under sus- 
tained-yield management. 

More than 400,000 acres were approved in 
Texas, nearly 300,000 in the Ozark region of 
Missouri and Arkansas, and nearly 600,000 in 
the Lake States. Four purchase units in Texas 
will eventually be combined to form the large 
Sam Houston National Forest. 





$75,000 Fire at Lumber Plant 


Meprorp, Ore., Dec. 1—A property loss 
of $75,000, covered by insurance, was sus- 
tained by Timber Products Co. here the 
morning of Nov. 26. The entire front of the 
building was ablaze when discovered, but 
though impossible to save the structure, fire- 
men succeeded in preventing its spreading to 
the company’s other buildings. The origin 
of the fire is unknown. 





Puts More Ships Into Coastwise 
Service 


Lonc Beacu, Cauir., Dec. 1.—Lawrence- 
Philip Steamship & Lumber Co. is planning to 
return its 5-ship fleet to active service, it was said 
by T. B. Lawrence, president, on his return here 
recently from a business trip to New York. The 
ships will go into the lumber trade between 
Grays Harbor and Long Beach. The company 
now has three ships in this service. The two 
additional ships to be placed in commission 
again have been lying idle at San Francisco for 
the past few years. 





Lumbermen Are Hosts to State 
Manufacturers 


WarreEN, ArK., Dec. 3.—The Bradley. Lumber 
Co. and Southern Lumber Co. were hosts this 
past week to the Arkansas Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, which includes all lines of industries 
in this State. Executives from a number of 
Arkansas towns were present. The lumber in- 
dustry was the chief topic of discussion, because 
of this point being a lumber center. On Monday 
night, Hal L. Norwood, former attorney gen- 
eral, who is now the Federal housing director 
for Arkansas, addressed the gathering on the 
possibilities of the housing program, stressing 
the point that all lumber manufacturers and 
building materials dealers should be especially 
interested in making full use of this program. 
Talking pictures used by the National Housing 
Administration were also shown. 

Tuesday morning, the delegation inspected 
the Bradley and Southern lumber companies’ 
plants; they were guests of the Warren Rotary 
Club Tuesday noon; while the afternoon was 
spent in conference, presided over by R. W. 
Fullerton, president of the Bradley Lumber Co. 
A fixed program was followed, also open dis- 
cussion was held. The visitors were asked to 
offer suggestions and criticisms as to conditions 
and methods of operation they found at the lum- 
ber plants visited. 
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L. J. Arnold, manager of the Crossett Lumber 
Co., made an interesting talk on “The Produc- 
tion of Lumber”; Z. K. Thomas, manager of 
the Southern Lumber Co., talked on “Safety.” 
Mr. Crosier, of the Poinsett Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Truman, Ark., talked on “Special 
Phases of Plant Management”; J. R. Taylor, 
of the Southern Lumber Co. discussed “The 
Drying of Lumber.” 

The State manufacturers voted to hold their 
next meeting in Fort Smith, Ark., Jan. 23, to 
visit the furniture and glass manufacturing 
plants there. 





Good Drying Easy Now 


The accompanying illustration will indicate 
that the White River Lumber Co. of Enumclaw, 
Wash., has no difficulty in kiln drying big tim- 
bers. In fact, this company states that there 
is no limit to the size of timbers that can be 
successfully dried. 

This company makes use of ten Moore cross- 
circulation kilns, and these units are equipped 
with variable-speed circulation. This allows the 
speed of circulation to be controlled according 
to established tables to fit the requirements of 
the kind and thickness of stock. With tempera- 


Operator Ole Johnson reports no trouble in 

drying any kind and thickness of lumber to 

the moisture content desired, with the White 
River Lumber Co.’s new dry kiln 


ture, humidity and circulation positively con- 
trolled, this drying is placed upon an exact basis. 

Ole Johnson, the kiln operator, is shown 
standing by the truck load. 

The White River Lumber Co. caters to the 
retail lumber yards. It owns a large and fine 
body of timber. A. G. Hanson is general man- 
ager. Louis Olson is treasurer and in charge 
of operations. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Nov. 
24, 1934, totaled 1,145,838 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 41,719 cars (a decrease of 1,301 
cars below the amount for the two weeks ended 
Nov. 10) ; coal, 244,561 cars; coke, 10,364 cars; 
ore, 7,702 cars; livestock, 42,405 cars; grain, 
55,972 cars; merchandise, 317,116 cars and mis- 
cellaneous, 425,999 cars. The total loadings for 
the two weeks ended Nov. 24 show a decrease 
of 61,551 cars below the amount for the two 
weeks ended Nov. 10. 
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Washington State Forestry 
Studied at Conference 


SeaTtLe, WasH., Dec. 1.—Described as the 
best and most instructive meeting yet held, ty 
thirteenth annual Washington State For 
Conference, held Nov. 23 in conjunction wit, 
the State planning council, was attended 
approximately two hundred persons, of whog 
one hundred and thirty were registered, Thy 
meeting took place at the Chamber of Commery 
auditorium. 

Immediate results of the conference are em. 
bodied in the resolutions adopted. It went q 
record as opposing transfer of the United State 
Forest Service from the Department of Agr. 
culture to the Department of the Interior ; com. 
mended the Civilian Conservation Corps both fo, 
character building and fire fighting; endorse 
the conservation section of the Lumber Cot 
known as Article 10; and recommended the 
carrying out of the McNary-McSweeney Act~ 
not made effective, due to only part of the neede 
money having been appropriated. A fifth reso. 
lution urged that proceeds from game and fish 
licenses be turned over to the State game é. 
partment, but this resolution was not fully 
adopted, pending further discussion by the execu. 
tive committee. 

Hugo Winkenwerder, head of the College o 
Forestry at the University of Washington and 
president of the conference, in his annual addres 
emphasized the importance of the lumber indw. 
try, which provides about 60 percent of the 
State’s payroll and in normal times is a $300; 
000,000 industry. He also declared that about 
35 percent of the land in the State should k 
devoted to the growing of timber, as it is fitted 
for little else. He stressed the need of the State 
adopting a definite plan for the conservation 
and development of State resources. 

The principal part of the conference was de- 
voted to reports of eight different committees 
Five minutes were allowed for discussion after 
each report, and the afternoon session provide 
ample time for further discussion. 

The conference was opened by an address oi 
welcome by Nathan Eckstein, vice chairman o 
the State planning council. C. S. Chapman, for- 
ester for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tz 
coma, urged better silviculture management ani 
discussed better protection and sustained-produ- 
tion. C. S. Cowan, secretary-treasurer of the 
conference, outlined a plan to secure better fire 
protection of State and private lands. The com- 
mittee on watersheds and erosion was repfe- 
sented by John C. Kuhns, forest supervisor 0 
the Snoqualmie national forest. D. S. Jeffers, 
professor of forestry, University of Washington, 
stressed the importance of a more equitable tax- 
ation system applicable to forest areas. Do 
Johnson, president Washington State Sports 
men’s Council, recommended measures necessary 
for protection and propagation of game. BL 
Grondal, professor of forestry, University 
Washington, advocated increased research into 
uses for wood, and stressed need for maintaining 
old markets as well as developing new ones. 
T. S. Goodyear, State supervisor of forestry, 
discussed the need for blocking up of holdings, 
both State, private, and Federal, to reduce over 
lapping in management. He also outlined @ 
plan for State administration of delinquent for 
est lands. “Community, Social and Ind 











Relationships,” was the subject of H. B. Lear, 
banker, and W. C. Mumaw, of Hoquiam, banker, 
spoke on “The Problem of Withdrawal from 
Exploitation of Natural Resources for Park and 
Other Nonindustrial Purposes.” 

At the noon luncheon, Prof. Winkenwerde 
talked on the importance of forestry to the Stat 
and E. F. Banker, director department of cot 
servation and development, discussed the 
of the State planning council. 

Discussions at the conference were led 
W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager West Coa 
Lumbermen’s Association; E. F. Banker ; Mille 
Freeman, of the Miller Freeman publications; 
L. T. Murray, president West Fork Logging 
Company, Tacoma; and A. C. Martin, Stal 
land commissioner. 
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"The Woods Are Full of ‘em!"' 


Long a familiar sight on city streets, Ford 
y-g trucks have also penetrated far into 
the deep woods, and lumbermen in all pro- 
ducing regions are utilizing the dependable, 
carefree service of this equipment with its 
stamina, power, speed 
and operating econ- 


omy. 
The Weyerhaeuser 


Timber Co., of Ta- 
coma, Wash., employs 
a 1%-ton Ford V-8, 


157-inch wheelbase, at 
a camp in one of its 
great Washington 
spruce forests, for all 
types of work. The 
camp is at an altitude 
of 3,000 feet, is twenty- 
five miles from the 
nearest town and there 
is no road that leads 
to it, so the Ford had 
to be taken in on a 
logging train. Nat- 
urally under such con- 
ditions the truck is 
subjected to severe 
punishment, but the 
jumberjacks report 
that the Ford can 
“take it.’ Here, as in 
other camps and in 
lumber yards, the truck 
is an all-purpose ve- 
hicle, fast and powerful, that can move logs, 
lumber, equipment, supplies or men. 


More Streamlined Models in 
Truck Line 


The wide popular acclaim which greeted 
the introduction of its first streamlined mo- 
tor truck, the %4-ton model C-1, early this 
year, has induced the International Har- 
vester Co. of America to announce six more 
streamlined models, of capacity up to five 
tons. This manufacturer is firmly convinced 
that style and good appearance are as im- 
portant to commercial vehicles as to pas- 
senger cars, and is producing accordingly. 

In the illustration the medium-size, 2- to 
3-ton model C-40 with panel stake body is 
shown. Its wheelbase is 170 inches. This 
truck has five-speed transmission, full-float- 
ing rear axles with heat-treated chrome- 
molybdenum steel axle shafts; and lumber- 
men, whose trucks frequently have rather 





One of the new streamlined International trucks, part of a line of seven 
models in ¥- to 5-ton capacity. This is the 2- to 3-ton model C-40 
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rough going, will be interested to know that 
the truck is equipped with semi-elliptic aux- 
iliary springs. 


Other streamlined trucks in the line in- 


clude the C-20, in the popular 1-1%4-ton ca- 
pacity, 


a four-cylinder model offered in 


either 133- or 157-inch wheelbase; the six- 





Loading spruce logs onto a 1'-ton Ford V-8 truck in a remote Wash- 
ington camp of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


cylinder C-35, a 1%4- to 2-ton model with a 
78-horsepower valve-in-head engine, avail- 
able in 136-, 160- or 175-inch wheelbase; 
the six-cylinder, 3- to 4-ton model C-50 with 
valve-in-head engine which (as in C-35 and 
C-40) has replaceable cylinders, exhaust- 
valve seat inserts, replaceable precision-type 
bearings, and other economy and efficiency 
features, available in 145-, 156-, 170- and 
185-inch wheelbase; model C-55 (3% to 4% 
tons capacity) and model C-60 (4 to 5 tons) 
are offered in 140-, 156-, 170-, 190- and 210- 
inch wheelbase. 

Suitable body types for all hauling re- 
quirements are available for these trucks, 
and in a variety of attractive colors which 
are baked on by equipment recently installed 
at the company’s truck factory, making the latest 
type of enamel finish, which holds a per- 
manent gloss after the trucks are in service. 

Lumber dealers doubtless will be interested not 
only in the complete line of sizes and weight- 
capacities, but also in the variety of colors avail- 
able, for from many sources comes the informa- 
tion that lumbermen are insisting on maintain- 
ing the attractive ap- 
pearance of their trucks. 
One way to convince 
customers that lumber 
is a modern building 
material, manufactured 
and sold in accordance 
with modern methods, is 
to have it delivered in 
trucks that are modern 
in appearance. The old 
truck may still do its 
share in pulling the load 
of lumber, but will it do 
its share in attracting 
customers’ dollars? Put 
a skilled and courteous 
driver into one of these 
beautiful Internationals 
and there can be no 
doubt about this matter. 





Our virgin Missis- 
sippi Longleaf tim- 
ber is superior—our 
manufacturing facili- 
ties adequate and 
you can depend on 
our standards of 
quality and service. 


We invite your in- 
quiries and orders, 
particularly for all 
house bill items and 
special cutting. 
Careful loading and 
prompt shipment. 
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GEO. C. GRIFFITH STAVE CO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOFT TEXTURE 


1750 Ry. Exch. Bidg. 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 





Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, MAss., Dec. 3.—Your correspondent 
attended as a delegate all the sessions of the 
tenth annual conference of the New England 
Council running through two days—Nov. 22 and 
23—at the Boston Statler. The program was 
filled with thrills from start to finish, culminat- 
ing with a luncheon in the main ball room Fri- 
day afternoon, at which Donald Richberg, chief 
spokesman for the Administration at Washing- 
ton, held the closest attention of one thousand 
diners as he expounded the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward business, making it clear that 
the Administration was now headed definitely 
“to the right” and, through co-operation rather 
than control, was concentrating upon plans that 
would encourage rather than retard business 
recovery. He had addressed the Harvard Club 
on the previous evening, and earlier in the day 
**e had talked to the industry group at the con- 
ference, and the consensus of his hearers, and 
as reflected in the comments of the press, was 
complete approval of his expressed attitude 
toward the commercial and economic interests 
of the country. There were other representa- 
tives of the Washington Administration. Harry 
L. Hopkins, relief administrator, outlined his 
problems and plans, and Edwin S. Smith, of the 
National Labor Relations Board, critically 
analyzed “Section 7A,” the labor section of the 
Recovery Act. There were special group ses- 
sions devoted to industry, public expenditures, 
recreation and agriculture, with leaders in each 
field taking part in the discussions. The council 
had prepared a special audit of the results in 
New England to date of national relief and 
Recovery activities. All data and comments 
had been brought together in an elaborate bro- 
chure of fifty pages for general distribution. 
The one outstanding word or thought which 
permeated all sessions was the urge for unified 
“co-operation.” 

And this fits exactly into the current aims 
and activities of the lumber industry in New 
England, for all States, including New York, 
have appointed retail delegates to meet jointly 
with an equal number of wholesale delegates 
from the New England association to formulate 
plans for closer co-operation of the two branches 
in all matters having to do with trade ethics 
and the attitude of the industry toward the 
public. The complete roster of this joint group 
includes : 


For the wholesale branch: Clifton F. 
Leatherbee, of Boston, chairman; R. B. 
Cowles, Springfield, Mass; Felix LaMar, 
Springfield; Fred H. Buffum, Providence; 


Owen Johnson, Manchester, N. H.; Charles B. 
Jordan, Hertford, Conn.; Frank Turgeon, 
Lewiston, Me., and H. B. Stebbins, Boston. 

For the retail branch: George N. Stevens, 
of New York City, will represent the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s’ Association; 
Bradshaw Langmaid, Salem, Mass.; Albert S. 
Eastwood, Providence, R. I.; Daniel C. Lucey, 
of Boston, Northeastern Lumber Service 
(Inc.), Boston district; Melvin Cheney, 
Diamond Match Co., Portland, Me.; Guy E. 
Wiggin, E. J. York Co., Dover, N. H.; Orin R. 
Buell, Manchester Center, Vt.; and H. B. 
Senior, Bethel, Conn. 


It is the aim of the leaders in this movement 
to develop as high type of co-operation as possi- 
ble by all branches of the industry in this sec- 
tion. And co-operation is apparently to be the 
keynote of the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Lumbermen’s Association at the 
Statler next Saturday, when at the morning 
session J. F. Malley, Federal Housing Adminis- 
trator for Massachusetts, proposes to outline 
plans under which the dealers of the State, 
working with its co-operative, savings and even 
the commercial banks, may carry the cam»aign 
for housing and remodeling direct to the home 
owners, being now fully assured that the Fed- 
eral Government is co-operating with the banks 
rather than attempting to set up a separate 
loaning organization to operate in direct compe- 


tition with established loaning institutions. The 
Saturday program of the State retailers is per- 
meated with the spirit of co-operation from 
start to finish. 


Retailers Invite Wholesalers to Annual 


The initiative in developing this joint action 
for co-operation of all branches of the lumber 
industry in this section, was taken by the New 
England Wholesale Lumber Association. Its 
“Trade Welfare” committee, headed by Clifton 
F. Leatherbee, conferred with ten leading retail 
dealers at a luncheon held at the Chamber of 
Commerce on Aug. 28, when plans were per- 
fected for an all-New England conference 
which was held one month later. This was at- 
tended by thirty officials from all retail organiza- 
tions in Northeastern territory, including New 
York State, with Harold Bellows and Paul S. 
Collier representing the parent organization in 
Rochester, N. Y. At these meetings the retail 
officials were guests of the wholesale group, and 
the result was general approval of the plan for 
joint action. The personnel of this joint com- 
mittee has been completed as noted above. One 
of the initial results of this compact came on 
Saturday in the form of a general invitation to 
all members of the New England Wholesale 
Lumber Association to attend the annual con- 
vention and dinner of the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association next Saturday at 
the Boston Statler, as guests of the Massa- 
chusetts association. It is a significant step 
toward unity of action by the industry in deal- 
ing with the difficult problems developed during 
this difficult trade period. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—Intercoastal 
offices here report a light run of orders for 
shipment from the mills though the move- 
ment from storage and the distributing yards 
has been quite active. This tendency re- 
flects a combination of causes, one bejng the 
near approach to the inventory period, and 
another the uncertainty as to how long Code 
prices will continue as a factor in the market. 
There have been no price changes in Novem- 
ber at the distributing yards but, due to light 
receipts, available stocks have dropped 
sharply, and the supply of dry boards is very 
low at all Atlantic coast points. Receipts in 
November will be approximately 6,000,000 
feet, and compare with a total for October 
of 10,929,729 feet, and for November one year 
ago of 5,532,230 feet. Piers Operating Co. 
(Army Base) has announced a revision of 
wharfage charges for lumber to bring these 
charges in line with those at Wiggin Ter- 
minal. At the request of Boston Port Au- 
thority, Piers Operating Co. has agreed to sus- 
pend the effective date until Jan. 1, and in 
the interim the Port Authority will appoint 
a hearing date at its rooms in the Custom 
House when all interested parties may be 
heard as to the need and reasonableness of 
the proposed changes in rates. The inter- 
coastal rate for lumber remains at $12, and 
will continue so well over into the New Year, 
Says a recent announcement. 


Eastern Spruce.—With the eastern mills 
held to an operating quota of 33 hours per 
week, orders appear tc be gaining on pro- 
duction, so that most active mills have order 
files that will require six to eight weeks to 
clear. Dry stock is scarce right through the 
list, and sells at a premium price over Code, 
as do all of the larger sizes of timber and 
plank and 7-, 8- and 10-inch boards. New 
price lists effective Nov. 15 quote scant- 
lings 2x3- and 4-inch up to 16 feet at Code 
base of $32. The 2x5-, 6- and 7-inch are ad- 
vanced $1 to $34; 2x8-inch up $3 to $35; 
9-inch, up $3 to $36; 10-inch, up ‘$4 to $38, 
and $12-inch, up $4 to $36. The 3-inch and 
thicker dimension is quoted at $35; with the 
10-inch at $39, and 12-inch at $41. No deci- 
sion has yet been made public by NRA upon 
the proposal of LCA to grant a differential of 
$2 below rail prices on spruce or hemlock 
shipped by water from Maine or Provincial 
ports. 


Lath and Shingles.—The call for spruce 
lath is not strong. The Code still calls for 
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$4.90 for the 14-inch, and $5.40 for the wide 
size, but most sales are well below these 
figures. Eastern white cedar shingles ay, 
active, particularly in the two upper grade: 
extras and clears selling at $4.50 and $3.15, 
respectively. Second clears are availab| 
though not active at $3. Waterborne lots oy 
West Coast red cedars are in scant supply 
at local storage plants, with the 16-inch No,; 
XXXXX and all grades of Perfections gojq 
out. The mark-up from storage over Cog, 
prices f. 0. b. dock on air dried is 25 cents 
per square, and brings storage prices ty 
XXXXX No. 1, $3.83; No. 2, $3.29; No. 3, $2.95. 
with the kiln dried 15 cents higher. No, | 
Perfections 18-inch, air dried, are $4.16. De. 
livered prices all-rail from the mill are yp. 
changed at $4.04 for the XXXXX, and $44; 
for the Perfections. 

Pine Boxboards.—Stocks of standard boards 
on the mill yards are well sold up and firm 
at the Code level of $16 at the mill for ine, 
round edge, and $26 for inch square edge, 
There apparently is an accumulation of syb. 
standard stock on many yards. With the 
fruit and vegetable canning and shipping 
season at an end, the box shops are meeting 
an increased demand from the textile plants, 
but as yet are booking very little business 
at the shoe centers. 

Maple Heel Stock.—The winter season at 
the heel shops and shoe factories should now 
be in full swing, but the maple shippers re- 
port a sub-normal business, due largely to 
labor troubles at the shoe plants, which latter 
has reached a stage where many owners have 
developed plans to move their plants to 
other States. Heel maple prices are un- 
settled, with most sales of the No. 2 grade, 
kiln dried, at $82@85. The smaller heel shops 
are using a lower grade at a price range 
$10@15 below the standard No. 2 grade, 


Lumber Bowling League Revived 


Anticipated revival of business has encouraged 
the revival of the Lumber Trade Bowling League 
at Boston, after a lapse of five years, with teams 
representing eight of the larger yards in Greater 
Boston lined up for a stiff winter’s schedule of 
contests. These companies have entered teams: 
Downes Lumber Co., Blacker & Shepard (Co, 
and George McQuesten Co., of Boston; 6. 
Fuller & Son, Brighton; Pope Lumber Co, 
West Roxbury; E. D. Sawyer Lumber Co, 
East Cambridge; Barney & Carey, Milton; and 
Pope & Cottle, Chelsea. Each team will meet 
each competitor three times during the season, 
which ends March 31, 1935, all games to be 
rolled at the Commonwealth Recreation Alleys. 
The trophy donated in 1923 by Roger Cutler, 
lumberman and famous college oarsman, goes 
permanently to the team winning it three times. 
The Pope & Cottle team has led the pack twice, 
and hopes to own the trophy at the end of the 
present season. This team—with the exception 
of one member—is identical with that which 
won in 1926 and 1927. There will be cups for 
the second and third place teams, and cash 
prizes for individual performances. 


Dates Lumber Golf Tournament 


William L. Smith, head of the Lexington 
(Mass.) Lumber Co., who was chosen presi- 
dent of the Lumber Trade Golf Association 
following the annual tournament last June at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., has announced 
that the 1935 annual will be held starting June 
3, at the preserves of the Oyster Harbors Golf 
Club, on Cape Cod, Massachusetts. J. Elmer 
Troth, of Philadelphia, is secretary and treas- 
urer of the golf association. 


New York, N. Y. 


New York, Dec. 3—The retail movement of 
lumber shows new signs of life at every turm, 
with this new demand coming almost entirely 
from the rapidly increasing enthusiasm for re 
modeling and repair work developed by the Bet- 
ter Housing campaign sponsored by the Feder 
Government, and vigorously pushed by the 
Building & Loan associations, the State and 
National banks, and by the building material 
dealers themselves, and the latter force is by n0 
means unimportant, for most of the live yard 
offices have long since installed plan book serv- 
ice and competent estimators and are eager t0 
supply advice and cost figures for any type 
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repair and remodelling work needed in that old 
home. This combined offensive is “getting under 
the skin” of home owners, and, as one dealer 
stated to the writer, “This present effort on 
the part of the Government is producing real 
results, for it has convinced the owners of run- 
down and dilapidated properties, whether busi- 
ness buildings or dwellings, that they can now 
go ahead with needed repairs and secure all 
the financial aid needed in a direct deal with any 
one of many local loaning institutions. Gov- 
ernment red tape has been cut, and, if the bor- 
rower has a sound basis for a loan, he can get 
the money in the regular way, and the support 
of the Government goes to the bank rather than 
to the individual borrower. If he comes to our 
ofice with a sound plan, we sure can find the 
funds and supply the material for making him 
very happy either in a new home or a remodeled 
old one.” The tendency appears to be quite 
general among the larger retail yards to spend 
less time worrying about Code requirements, 
and to concentrate upon developing and book- 
ing new business—mostly at Code prices. The 
feeling is that modal prices established last 
spring should be retained if a fair margin of 
profit is to be earned. Competition is keen at 
the larger centers, but at the community cen- 
ters supplied by one or two yards there is less 
difficulty in booking business at list prices. 


Intercoastal Rate Remains $12 


The wholesale offices are in a more optimistic 
mood. Of upper grades of southern pine finish 
there is a real scarcity at the mills, and a con- 
certed effort is being made to encourage the 
inclusion of a fair percentage of lower grade 
with each order for B&better finish. Yard sup- 
plies of fir and hemlock from the West Coast 
are being drawn chiefly from the local storage 
yards, as the few cargo arrivals during Novem- 
ber consisted almost entirely of ordered parcels, 
and went direct to the buyers. Storage stocks 
at the distribution yards have continued to melt 
sharply, for the yard men have not been inclined 
to place mill orders, because of their uncer- 
tainty about retention of cost-protection mini- 
mum prices, either at the mills or at the local 
intercoastal offices. On the other hand, there is 
a steadying influence to West Coast prices in 
the announcement a few days ago that the pro- 
posed advance in vessel rates from $12 to $13 
after Jan. 1 had been abandoned by the steam- 
ship people, and that tariff sheets were now 
being printed extending the $12 rate indefinitely. 


Albany to Be All-Year Port of Discharge 


Another recent development of importance in 
this branch of the trade is the announcement 
that the Government has ordered the coast guard 
steamer Comanche—an ice breaker—to winter 
service on the Hudson River, with instructions 
to keep the channel to Albany free of heavy ice. 
Dredging, which was completed about three 
years ago, had made the river navigable for 
deep draft lumber carriers, and with the con- 
struction of lumber terminals at Albany had 
made of that city an important distributing cen- 
ter for West Coast cargoes. During the season 
of possible heavy ice from Dec. 15 to March 15, 
it was the practice of the steamship companies 
to insert an “ice clause” in their contracts, per- 
mitting discharge of cargo at the nearest point 
available. With the ice breaker on the station, 
Albany now becomes an all-year distributing 
point for West Coast lumber. 

At National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association offices in 42nd Street, Secretary 
Schupner and his entire staff are busy with 
preparations for attendance upon the hearing on 
Tuesday of next week before the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Board at Washington, to 
determine whether minimum _ cost-protection 
prices shall be retained or eliminated from the 
Lumber Code. The association has broadcast 
a questionnaire to all wholesale concerns calling 
lor a complete expression of views as to the 
economic effect upon all branches of the trade 
in the event of continuance, or complete can- 
cellation, of Code prices. A recapitulation of 
these reports will form the basis for the attitude 


of the wholesale spokesmen at this Washington 
hearing, 
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Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—There is much con- 
fusion in the trade relative to prices, with 
the Code being generally honored in the 
breach rather than in the observance. But 
notwithstanding all of the handicaps, some 
gain in the volume of business is to be re- 
ported at a time when a slowing down with 
the approach of the end of the year might 
be expected. Stocks on the wharves are 
rather larger than they have been, and some 
of the yards are quite busy. 


Hardwoods.—While orders for hardwoods 
are generally small, their number suffices to 
bring the volume of business up to what 
might be looked for at this season. More- 
over, no actual slowing down because of the 
approach of the end of the year has so far 
been noted. The price situation, of course, 
remains very confusing. The export trade 
would be much better than it is but for the 
expectation entertained abroad that quota- 
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tions will go lower. Moreover, the practice 
of the British Government in assessing duties 
on the basis of the Code price, when the lum- 
ber may have to be sold for considerably less, 
is proving a formidable obstacle. 


Georgia Pine.—Longleaf is under the handi- 
cap of relatively high prices, which cause 
more or less diversion to other cheaper 
stocks. 

Cypress demand is held back by the small 
demand for millwork of the better sort. 
Manufacturers are getting orders in some 
number, however. Stocks in the yards are 
held down to very small proportions. 

Douglas Fir.—There is as yet not enough 
construction work to make the movement 
impressive, though some improvement is to 
be noted. 





Up to Sept. 10 in the national forests 9,338 
fires broke out during 1934, as compared with 
7,385 for the same period of 1931 and an aver- 
age of 5,907 for the past three years. 
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Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—It now seems likely 
that instead of the mills out here finding it 
difficult to maintain minimum Code prices, 
buyers of lumber will experience trouble in 
placing orders at these prices. The situation 
as a whole is rapidly changing from a 
buyer's to a seller’s market. Domestic busi- 
ness is improving. Foreign demand has im- 
proved markedly during the past fortnight. 
More inquiries than in a long time are com- 
ing from many countries. China had already 
placed large orders for railroad ties that it 
will take several months to fill, and is not 
inquiring for lumber. Lumber exports from 
this port during November aggregated 17,000,- 
000 feet. 

Loggers in the Columbia River district are 
more cheerful because demand for saw logs 
is improving. Supply on hand is ample, but 
there is no surplus of good logs, as there 
often is at this time of year. Most camps 
in the district are now down, and those still 
in operation will be shut down within ten 
days. Unless a strong demand develops the 
camps will remain idle until March 1. 


Spruce.—The demand is reported active, the 
United Kingdom and Italy being in the 
market for considerable quantities. The 
spruce manufacturers have maintained the 
minimum Code price ever since it went into 
effect, and are still quoting on that basis. 
The domestic demand for spruce is also in- 
creasing. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—The outlook here con- 
tinues to show some improvement. Despite 
the Thanksgiving holiday shutdowns, plants 
have kept up their production, which is 
somewhat ahead of last week's. Water ship- 
ments, particularly foreign business, have 
fallen. off, except that the movement to China 
and Japan continues to maintain its volume, 
and lumber operators are hopeful that it will 
gain greater strength throughout the win- 
ter. Mills and camps are again in full 
swing following their brief suspension for 
Thanksgiving, and indications are that they 
will continue to operate right up to quota 
limitations until they shut down for the 
Christmas holiday. The rail movement is 
steady, with middlewestern points receiving 
most of the shipments. One southwest Wash- 
ington tie mill operator has just sent a large 
shipment of railroad ties to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Coulee Dam reclamation project in 
eastern Washington. Other tie mill men like- 
wise report business as good, with most of 
the shipments going to the Orient. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Retail Trade.—During October, 496 retail 
yards in the ninth Federal Reserve district 
sold 10,285,000 feet of lumber, as compared 
with 9,251,000 feet in September, and 8,474,000 
feet in October last year. Total sales of all 
materials last October totaled $1,371,300, as 
compared with $1,253,400 in September, and 
$1,200,250 in October, 1933. Stocks on hand 
at 471 yards at Oct. 31 totaled 57,654,000 feet, 
as compared with 61,864,000 feet Sept. 30, and 
61,667,000 feet Oct. 31 last year. 


Northern Pine.—Demand has been falling 
off seasonally, although a few orders still are 
being received for mixed cars, with stipula- 
tion for speedy delivery. Stocks at retail 
yards are at a very low ebb, and considerable 
buying will be necessary as soon as inven- 
tories are completed. With production at a 
standstill, some manufacturers are finding it 
difficult to furnish the assortments demanded, 
even by sporadic buyers. However the 
smaller mills, some of which are still in 
operation, have kept up the supply of low 
grade lumber, which has been in considerable 
demand this season by box and crating in- 
terests. At present manufacturers are hold- 
ing less than 100,000,000 feet of material, 
but this footage is believed to be sufficient to 
tide them over until production gets under 
way again. 


Northern White Cedar.—In spite of good 
weather early last week, there was a falling 
off in the demand for posts, and, with heavy 
snowfall putting a complete stop to fencing 
work on the farms, little business is likely 
to develop in this section until next spring. 
However, retail stocks are badly depleted, 
and it will be necessary for dealers to con- 
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tinue ordering small amounts to keep stocks 
rounded out. The demand for poles for tele- 
phone and power uses has taken a turn for 
the better, more orders and inquiries being 
recorded, the poles being used chiefly for re- 
placement purposes. 


Millwork.— Demand for storm sash has 
taken another spurt with the advent of heavy 
snow and somewhat colder weather. Other- 
wise sash and door factories report a con- 
tinued steady, although far from heavy, de- 
mand, as modernizing projects continue to 
require material. Manufacturers are look- 
ing forward to increased sales with the com- 
ing into effect of Title II of the National 
Housing Act. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Inland Empire Pines.—The large mills in 
Spokane report that volume of sales last 
week was a shade lower, and about the same 
as last year’s. Almost all eastern orders are 
for rush shipment. Material moving is 
mostly the regular run of mixed-car stuff. 
Mills regard this slowing up as _ purely 
seasonal, and report that they don’t expect 
much gain until after inventories have been 
taken in January. Local business is being 
hindered somewhat by several weeks of very 
wet weather, but the Government Housing 
plan is stimulating demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Trade is quiet, and not much new business 
is expected to develop until after retail yard 
and industrial plant inventorying. In scme 
sections the Better Housing campaign has 
stimulated the trade, but there is a tendency 
to postpone such work until warmer weather. 
Much unsettlement of mill prices exists, in 
southern woods especially. Low prices do 
not seem likely to stimulate business much 
at this time. 


Hardwood buying has been reduced to very 
small proportions, being held back by un- 
settlement of prices. Plants are taking only 
what stocks are needed for present require- 
ments. Small-lot buying was the rule dur- 
ing November. Home remodeling is expected 
to be of much advantage to hardwoods, but 
little work is being started. 


Western Pines are holding more stable than 
some competitive woods, and with winter 
coming on and mills closing down, it is ex- 
pected that a firm market will continue to 
prevail. Little tendency to replenish stocks 
is manifest, and wholesalers do not look for 
any great improvement for several weeks at 
least. 


Northern Pine demand is quiet, owing to 
the needs of retailers and industrial users 
being curtailed. A little increase in buying 
is looked for after the beginning of the com- 
ing year, as stocks held by retailers and other 
buyers are small. The Canadian pine mills 
are holding prices comparatively firm and 
have no large supplies on hand. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine—Demand during the 
first two weeks in November showed an ap- 
preciable increase, but there has been a 
slackening off during the last two weeks. 
It is very difficult to describe the demand, 
for no particular item or items could be 
called “popular.” Yards were buying ne- 
cessities only. The box makers are buying 
some stock if offered at “bargain” prices, but 
most of them are marking time, hoping for 
lower prices, although the winter season is 
fast approaching, and shipments will be 
greatly delayed. There has been some buy- 
ing of the better grades of pine in mixed 
cars, but this demand has not been contin- 
uous. Most of the mills, however, have very 
small unsold surplus stocks, and the item of 
12-inch is very scarce everywhere in all 
grades, either air dried or kiln dried. More 
lumber is being used in the southern States 
than in the North and East. It has been re- 
ported that retail dealers in the South have 


made further price reductions in order to stim. 
ulate buying, for they are running up against 
dissatisfaction on every side regarding re. 
tail prices. Code wholesale prices are being 
violated every day in many ways. There js 
still some talk of Code prices going off soon, 
and this is holding back buying to some ex. 
tent, although even without the Code, prices 
could not possibly go any lower without the 
mills going bankrupt. An increase in de- 
mand for thirty to sixty days, of say twen- 
ty-five percent of normal, would soon cause 
a shortage of many items and a vigorous ad- 
vance in prices. Production during the past 
two or three weeks has been curtailed to a 
large extent by rainy weather throughout the 
southern States. This has retarded the dry- 
ing of lumber, and quite a number of mills 
have little dry lumber to offer. There ig 
little likelihood of any increase in produc- 
tion during the next two or three months, 
mainly because many small mills lack 
finances, and less logs are being offered to 
mills from outside sources. The price of 
good logs has gone up during the past month, 
but no further advance is expected soon. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Demand has been a 
trifle better. Scarce items are reported to 
be bringing the old Code prices, but the more 
plentiful items are hard to sell even at the 
new Code prices, which become effective 
Dec. 8—but which have been generally in 
effect for a month or more, in that everyone 
appeared to know the new levels well in 
advance. Demand has been scattered and 
anything but steady, with buyers ordering 
hand to mouth lots, mostly mixed cars, and 
stuff that is needed immediately. There has 
been a little furniture buying, but very little 
automobile demand. Red gum, in common 
and select as well as FAS, from 5/ to 8/4, has 
been scarce and commands good prices. Plain 
red oak, in No. 1 and FAS 5/ to 8/4, has been 
in fair to good demand. Poplar has been a 
trifle better. Walnut has been slow. There 
has been a little call for maple, elm and 
quartered and plain sap gum, chiefly in inch. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—While domestic de- 
mand has slowed up considerably, overseas 
orders, particularly from the United King- 
dom, have shown an improvement. 

Domestic Market.—Demand has been fair, 
but there has been a dropping off, as there is 
normally little buying between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. There is, however, more busi- 
ness being offered than is usual for this 
season. Demand is principally from manu- 
facturers of automobiles and furniture. It 
is thought that shortly after the first of the 
year there will be a marked improvement in 
automotive industry demand. Furniture 
manufacturers have been rather active of 
late, and unfilled furniture orders would in- 
dicate a good demand for hardwood follow- 
ing the holiday season. It is felt that new 
model radios are taking with the public, and 
that radio factory orders will expand. At no 
time in the past four years have hardwood 
manufacturers felt more optimistic as to 
business, and the great majority predict that 
1935 will be one of the best years enjoyed 
since 1929. Salesmen believe that business 
will show a spurt by spring. Prices in many 
instances are above the new minima an- 
nounced to be effective on Dec. 8. Some low 
prices have been quoted by firms with large 
stocks, but these “distress” stocks will soon 
be sold out. 


Foreign.—Manufacturers who have been in 
the United Kingdom are returning optimistic 
about conditions in England. There is 4 
building boom, and demand for hardwoods 
was never better. Ash, oak, and poplar are 
in demand, and prices are good. Exporters 
are busy making shipments for clearance 
before Jan. 1. There is little doubt that 
steamship space will be scarce in December, 
because of the volume of business being 
offered. Shipments were heavy during the 
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last half of November, and practically all 
vessels sailing for the United Kingdom car- 
ried their quota of hardwoods. 

Production is low, because of the small 
allotment under the Code, but it is thought 
that by Jan. 1 a new allotment will be 
made to permit mills to resume normal opera- 
tions again. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwood buying in this district has been 
more or less quiet for the past fortnight, 
on account of the disturbance in the industry 
over Code prices and Code Authority organi- 
gation. Wholesalers and dealers report a 
number of inquiries, but that the prices 
offered are quite unsatisfactory and below 
what the sellers are willing to take. In this 
district there is much opposition to the mini- 
mum prices established recently, as dealers 
think them unreasonably low on items which 
are the scarcest and most in demand. For 
the most part, consumers are buying hand-to- 
mouth, and retail yard and millwork trade 
is at a low level. It is not expected now that 
pusiness will take an upturn until spring. 
Export trade is also in the doldrums. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Southwest Market—Uncertainty regarding 
minimum prices continues to retard place- 
ment of new business. This condition was 
aggravated further by the beginning of the 
inventory season. Southwestern retailers 
find reductions in prices recently made to aid 
the Housing program will permit some deal- 
ers to show inventory losses when income 
tax reports are .compiled, but many hesi- 
tate to take advantage of this possibility 
because a price advance might result in a 
sharp rise in inventory values in 1935, thus 
only postponing the tax burden for a year. 
Dealers are keeping their stocks as low as 
possible to avoid the difficulty. 


Retail—Reports covering the October busi- 
ness of 156 retail yards in the tenth Federal 
Reserve district showed increases over Sep- 
tember and also over October, 1933, in sales 
of all materials in dollars, and also in sales 
of lumber in board feet. Inventories were 
reduced slightly during the month and were 
7.8 percent lighter Oct. 31 than on that date 
last year. 


Industrial—Heavy purchasing schedules 
have been placed by motor car body builders 
in preparation for the production of new 
motor car models. Activity also has been 
felt in lines dependent to some extent on 
holiday business; box plants and furniture 
manufacturers have booked fair-sized 
amounts, while radio cabinet manufacturers 
have been in the market for several weeks. 


Southern Pine was in good demand from 
industrial consumers, but total new bookings 
tended to drop off. Mills report that there 
are numerous shortages in their stocks, due 
to the concentrated demand of the last few 
weeks arising from the Federal Housing pro- 
gram. Best demand originated in the Cotton 
Belt—although there was a reduction in de- 
mand from Oklahoma, where the cotton crop 
was not up to expectations. Success of the 
Federal Housing program in urban centers 
of that State, however, compensated to some 
extent for the lack of demand from rural 
areas, 

Western Pines.—Hand-to-mouth buying 
was reported. With many millwork plants 
s0ing down for annual repairs until after 
the holiday season, one of the principal 
markets during the last 90 days will be more 
limited than ever. Inquiries from southern 
retailers indicate that many of them are de- 
termined not to pay Code prices, since they 
Say all indications point toward abandonment 
of the minimum-price system before many 
months. 


Douglas Fir.—Uncertainty regarding prices 
Probably was more keenly felt by Douglas fir 
manufacturers than by any other group be- 
cause of hostility against price provisions of 
the Lumber Code in the producing district. 
Virtually no orders were received from re- 


tailers, while industrial buyers bought only 
their most pressing needs. 


Hardwoods.— Price reductions have not 
served to increase sales volume noticeably, 
although inquiries were more numerous. 
Sales to motor-car body manufacturers were 
heavier than at the corresponding time last 
year, according to some wholesalers here. 
Railroads have indicated their buying has 
ceased for the year. 


Shingles and Lath.—Last week’s storm 
brought heavy orders for shingles. Lath are 
in good demand for repair and renovation 
purposes, and are in short supply. 


Houston, Tex. 
Southern Pine—Buying has been better 


during the past two weeks than for some 


time. Rain has continued to such an extent 
that the woods in most places are quagmires; 
this means enforced curtailment. If it con- 
tinues to rain as much throughout the winter 
as it has the past two weeks, it is going to 
be difficult to log even the larger mills. Items 
continue to become scarce, and yards are 
finding it rather difficult to locate mixed 
cars for prompt shipment. Several additional 
large bills have come up for figuring the past 
few days, indicating an increase in demand, 


Hardwoods.—The market continues dull, 
but mills in this section do not expect to 
sell their lumber at prices which will become 
effective Dec. 8. The wet weather, of course, 
means difficult logging for the hardwood 
mills. It is the opinion of hardwood opera- 
tors that as soon as a few of the small mills 
unload their surplus stocks, prices will ad- 


vance and the market become more stable.” 


The expected up-turn in house building is 
causing most of the hardwood flooring con- 
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cerns to hold firm, and they do not figure 
there will be any reduction in flooring prices 
even though hardwood lumber has been de- 
creased. 


Shingles and Lath.—Demand continues to 
gain, and it is more difficult to get orders 
placed with the mills. Building throughout 
this section is increasing. Lath demand 
seems to be recovering, and there are very 
few lath at the mills. It is possible to get 
above-Code prices for this item. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine mills had a very satis- 
factory business the last half of November. 
There has been less than the usual seasonal 
decline. Considerable business has been re- 
fused by the mills because of their broken 
stocks. Some mills are unable to fill orders 
for either 3- or 4-inch edge grain flooring 
where in excess of 3,000 feet of an item is 
wanted. Other mills are passing up orders 
for 1xl12-inch and 5/4 Bé&better finish. Con- 
siderable railroad business has been turned 
down because of stock shortage and limited 
production schedules. New production al- 
lotments for December are based on 27 per- 
cent capacity, which means a 10 percent re- 
duction from allotments in effect during Octo- 
ber and November. The shortage of upper 
grade items is so acute at certain mills that 
protests have been filed with the Southern 
Pine Association requesting increased pro- 
duction schedules. This section has had such 
heavy rains recently that logging operations 
are tied up and while most mills have enough 
logs to start cutting their December produc- 
tion, yet a continuation of wet weather would 
soon create a shortage of logs. 


Hardwood demand has been only fair. Buy- 
ing has been largely of the urgent kind. In- 
dications are that buying will further taper 
off the next fifteen days. But mill men look 
for improved demand the latter part of this 
month, as some buyers are not willing to 
take chances on stock shortages, and are 
placing orders for shipment soon after the 
first of the year. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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An Adequate Stock Alone Does 
Not Equip You to Accept 


RUSH ORDERS 


You must FIRST pass on the credit. To do this safely you should always 
have current information right in your office on the credit standing 


The Lumbermen's Credit Rating Service gives 
you this needed information as its credit 
rating book is Supplemented TWICE-A- 
WEEK and therefore keeps you constantly 
posted on the current credit rating of ALL 
carload buyers of lumber and allied products. 


It equips you to pass on a credit IMMEDI- 
ATELY, in nine cases out of ten,.without tak- 
ing the time to get a special report. That's 
why this service is so popular with lumbermen 
and others who sell the same trade. 


Determine the value of this unexcelled system, by using the SUPPLE- 
MENTED book on 30 DAYS APPROVAL—No Obligation. Write our 


LUMBERMEN'S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


INC. 
99 Wall St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Harry Hill, of Hill Bros. Veneer Co., Edin- 
burg, Ind., has been elected to represent John- 
son and Marion counties in the State assembly. 
He is a Democrat. 


Wilmar J. Maw, of Tohn Maw & Sons, !um- 
ber dealer of Plain City, Utah, will be a mem- 
ber of the new State legislature which meets 
in January. He is a Democrat. 


Morris Kleiner, president of the Model and 
Liberty Lumber Companies, Tacoma retail 
yards, has just been elected to the board of 
directors of the South Tacoma Kiwanis Club. 


Richard Riggs, of Tacoma, presided at the 
November meeting of Lumber Promotion 
(Inc.), an organization of retail lumber dealers 
of Pierce and King counties, held recently in 
Sumner, Wash. 


Frank M. Burroughs, of Cherokee, Okla., 
manager Alfalfa County Lumber Co., who was 
severely injured several months ago in an auto- 
mobile collision, is steadily improving in health 
and is back at his home. 


Joseph L. Eckstein & Sons, hardwood lumber 
manufacturers of Jasper, Ind., recently shipped 
three cars of white oak logs, the first part of 
an order for eighteen cars sold in Sweden, Ger- 
many and other parts of Europe. 


Peter J. Feitner, president Osceola Cypress 
Co., Osceola, Fla., who underwent a serious 
operation in a New York hospital some weeks 
ago, stood the ordeal well, it is reported, and 
is progressing “as well as can be expected.” 


Maj. H. Morton Jones, of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., vice president R. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
reports that on his recent visit to southern saw- 
mills he noted evidence of business improve- 
ment in some localities, particularly in North 
Carolina. 


B. R. Thuman, of Franklin, Va., manager of 
hardwood sales for the Camp Manufacturing 
Co., on a visit to Baltimore lumbermen Nov. 22 
reported that business had picked up consider- 
ably and predicted that the betterment would be 
progressive. 

Homer W. Ballinger, executive officer of the 
Retail Lumber Code Authority, has returned to 
the duties of that office at Washington after 
having spent several weeks in vacationing at 
home in Springfield, Ohio, and considering his 
own company’s business problems. 


Wallace D. Wolfe, of Lafayette, Ind., former 
president of the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, in the recent election ran for the 
job of county recorder and almost, but not quite, 
made it. There were 23,000 votes cast and he 
needed about 1,500 more than he got. 


W. E. Brown, of Chehalis, Wash., head of 
the Coal Creek Shingle Co., who has just re- 
turned from a business trip to central lowa and 
other points in the Middle West, reports a gen- 
eral improvement in conditions in the sections 
he visited, with a much more encouraging busi- 
ness outlook. 


The John Dower Lumber Co., in preparing 
for a vigorous campaign for modernizing and 
remodeling work, has added to the staff of its 
Auburn, Wash., branch Earl P. Phelps, for- 
merly of Algona, who has had twenty years’ 
experience as an architect, draftsman, designer 
and estimator. 


John L. Alcock, prominent Baltimore hard- 
wood exporter, has been selected by Governor- 
elect Harry W. Nice as a member of a com- 
mittee of business men and other leaders to 
devise an unemployment insurance plan for sub- 
mission to the Maryland legislature when it 
convenes in January. 


Carl A. Lundgren and A. W. Crawford, man- 
ager and assistant sales manager, respectively, 
of Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
and J. E. Diamond, Cleveland representative 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., were among re- 
cent visitors to Buffalo lumber offices. 


The Northfield Furniture Co. has moved its 
plant from Sheboygan, Wis., to North Man- 
chester, Ind. and is running on a part-time 
schedule to complete furniture which was in 
process of manufacture when moving day ar- 
rived. The company expects to operate on a 
full-time schedule, employing about a hundred 
men, starting about the first of the year. 


James S. Baer, Jr., head of the export depart- 
ment of the Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co., 
Baltimore, on a trip to Asheville and other hard- 
wood producing regions in North Carolina last 
week found most of the mills shut down, their 
quota under the Code having been completed. 
What they will do after the first of the year 
depends to a great extent on the Code price 
situation, they told him. 


Wendell Ashton, son of M. O. Ashton, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, president Utah Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, was one of those privileged to 
attend the royal wedding ceremony in West- 
minster Abbey, London, England, last week. The 
young man, who has been in England for sev- 
eral months, acted as the escort for a distant 
relative, daughter of a former member of the 
British Parliament. 





Lumberman Bags a Bear 


Charles E. Good, of Nahma, Mich., vice presi- 
dent of the Bay de Noquet Co., and also vice 
president of the Oconto Co., Oconto, Wis., re- 
turned late in November from a hunting trip 
on which he collected a bear under unusual 
circumstances. 

Mr. Good was resting on the side of a knob. 
In fact, he had been parked in this position for 





Bruin trespassed unannounced on the knob 

where Charles E. Good was resting, and here 

Mr. Good (he with the checkered shirt) is 
showing his friends the result 


an hour and a half when he heard a twig snap 
behind him. When he looked back over his 
shoulder he saw a large and determined bear 
at a distance of less than forty feet. Mr. Good 
does not know whether the bear had gotten 
tired of waiting or whether he had decided to 
have hunter for lunch. In any event there they 
were, and something had to be done about it. 
The bear fell at the first shot. 

Mr. Good has a handsome rug and the recol- 
lection of these exciting moments. He and his 
friends had some delicious chops and steaks. 
He counts upon these pleasant memories to help 
along when the fever and the fret about the 
Codes becomes unduly oppressive. The bear, 
when hanging up, measured over seven feet and 
weighed 225 pounds. 
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Thomas Mills, of the Pacific States Lumber 
Co., Tacema, was one of seven new local bysj- 
ness executives honored by other Tacoma busi. 
ness men at a civic dinner Noy. 22 at the Hote} 
Winthrop. Members of the committee that ar- 
ranged the affair included Everett Griggs II, 
president St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; G, E. 
Karlen, president Karlen-Davis Lumber. Co,; 
and L. E. McDonald, of the Builders’ Lumber 
& Millwork Co. _ 


President of Hardwood Firm 


Louisvit_E, Ky., Dec. 3—William L. Hoge, 
vice-president Mengel Cc., and president Men- 
gel Body Co., Louisville, has been elevated to 
the presidency of the Mengel Co., by its direc- 
tors, to succeed the late Col. C. C. Mengel, 
his father-in-law. 

Mr. Hoge, native of Louisville, and son of 
Peyton Hoge, for many years a Presbyterian 
minister, is a graduate of Washington & Lee 
University, where he majored in engineering. 
He left the engineering department of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, when he went 
with the Mengel Co., in 1917. He became head 
of the body company when it was formed in 
1922. 

, SEE 


Survey Shows Pulpwood Supply 


New Or LEAns, La., Dec. 3.—Advance infor- 
mation on the supply of pulpwood in thirty-five 
counties in southeastern Georgia is contained in 
Forest Survey Release No. 5 published by the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station here, of 
which one activity is the Forest Survey of the 
South. The survey is making a field inventory 
of the forest resources on approximately 105,- 
000,000 acres in the longleaf pine belt, Missis- 
sippi River bottom-land hardwoods, and certain 
parts of the loblolly-shortleaf pine belt—and, 
eventually, the entire South. 

Information will be published in reports as 
fast as field data can be assembled, computed 
and analyzed, but in the meantime these Survey 
Releases make the advance information to those 
who can use it. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN read- 
ers wishing copies of the booklet, or wishing 
to have their names put on the mailing list to 
receive the series, should contact the experiment 
station direct. 


Lumber Shed Blown Onto Tracks 


GeNEvA, OnI0, Dec. 3.—One of the Laird 
Lumber Co.’s sheds in the high wind of Nov. 
21 was blown onto the tracks of the Nickel 
Plate Railroad. The shed, 56 feet long, was 
open at the south end (where it was 18 feet 
wide), and a gentle midnight zephyr lifted it 
neatly off its foundation and deposited it on the 
railroad tracks. 

The only witness was Ray Babcock, a crip- 
pled man living nearby. With great difficulty 
he manipulated his wheel chair to where he 
could call a neighbor, and the latter in turn 
notified the railroad agent. Section hands and 
Shade Ashley, manager of the lumber company, 
with two of his men, chopped the shed in two 
and pulled it back into the yard with a truck. 

Fortunately the accident happened when no 
train was due. 





Home Repair Business Increasing 


Hoguram, WasH., Dec. 1.—An encouraging 
outlook for lumber and lumber products is seen 
by E. W. Daniels of the Harbor Plywood Cor- 
poration, who returned to Grays Harbor this 
week following a two-months business tour dur- 
ing which he visited eastern and southern 
States. : 

He reports that the Government’s remodeling 
and modernization drive is “clicking” in the 
East. Home owners, he said, evidently have 
come to the conclusion that they can best use 
their savings to make their homes comfortable 
and as a result a large amount of money 15 
being spent in residential improvements. Pat- 
ticularly noticeable, he said, is a big movement 
to change heating systems from coal to fuel 
oil. The action of home owners in taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to improve theif 
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dwellings in other ways is finding direct re- 
fection in the improvement of the lumber, door 
and plywood business, he said. 

He said that there is a distinct shortage of 
good living quarters in both eastern and south- 
ern States. He also reported that money is 
foosening up and that there is much more busi- 
ness activity. He was the principal speaker at 
the meeting of the Hoquiam Chamber of Com- 
merce here yesterday. 





Manages New York Branch 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 3.—Announcement is 
made by Louis Kuehn, president of the Milcor 
Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and Canton, Ohio, 
of the appointment of M. G. Robertson as man- 
ager of the New 
York branch. 
Mr. Robertson 
has been with 
the Milcor Steel 
Co. since Janu- 
ary, 1934. He 
has been ac- 
tively engaged 
in sales work on 
fireproof build- 
ing products for 





LOUIS KUEHN, 
Appointed New 
York Manager 





more than thir- 
teen years, hav- 
ing been in the 
employ of a 
number of the 
largest steel 
companies dur- 
ing that time. 
Mr. Robertson 
is well known 
among archi- 
tects, contractors and dealers in the State of 
New York and throughout the New England 
territory. He received a very thorough and 
complete course in engineering training with the 
United States Army and, therefore, is of ex- 
ceptional assistance to those in the building in- 
dustry whom he services. 


_—_———_ 


Retires After Forty Years of 
Lumber Business 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 3—A. H. Bohn, vet- 
eran lumber salesman in the St. Louis territory, 
was the guest of forty of his friends and busi- 
Ness associates Dec. 21 at a luncheon at the 
Mark Twain Hotel, bidding him “hail and 
farewell” on the occasion of his retirement from 
the lumber business. He planned to leave im- 
mediately for Honolulu, where he will reside. 

“The Admiral” he usually has been called 
by his friends, and Mr. Bohn explains that the 
reason for this is that when he was elected 
first vice president of the “Liars Club” many 
years ago he was called admiral because there 
was no truth in that title as referring to him. 








Buys Insulation Manufacturing Plant 


The United States Gypsum Co. announced, 
at its headquarters in Chicago Nov. 26, that it 
had purchased the Arborite Co., manufacturer 
ot insulating board materials with a factory at 
Lisbon Falls, Maine. The new owner will con- 
tinue the manufacture of the well known Ar- 
borite line, which includes insulation board, lath 
and tile, and besides two of its own well-estab- 
lished brands of insulation boards, Red Top 
and Weatherwood, will be furnished from Lis- 
bon Falls. 

Acquisition of the Arborite Co., the announce- 
ment stated, is for the purpose of rounding out 
the national distribution facilities of the United 
States Gypsum Co., providing uniformly quick 
and good service in all areas. The company’s 
original insulation-board products plant is at 

reenville, Miss. 
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Promoted by Insurance Company 


Martin P. Luthy, of Chicago, who for the 
past four years has been vice president in charge 
of the business extension department of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., has been 
appointed assistant to the president, it was an- 
nounced recently by President James S. Kemper. 
Mr. Luthy prior to his joining Lumbermen’s 
Mutual in 1928 was for some years engaged in 
commercial organization work; he is one of the 
founders and a past president of the Chicago 
Junior Association of Commerce. 

N. C. Flanagin, who before joining the Kem- 
per organization was associated with Doremus 
& Co., advertising agency, is the new manager 
of the business extension department, and H. J. 
Graham, a member of this department for five 
years, is now associate manager and secretary 
of the central ioss prevention committee of the 
Kemper organization. 





Named Sales Representative 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 1.—D. J. Ballantyne, 
recently of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation staff, is now representing the West Ore- 
gon Lumber Co. in Seattle with office at 329 
Skinner Building. Mr. Ballantyne was for sev- 
eral years sales manager of the Cobbs & 
Mitchell Co., with offices in Portland and plant 
at Valsetz, Ore. The operations of the West 
Oregon Lumber Co. are at Linnton, Ore. 

—— 


President of Firm Resigns 


New York City, Dec. 3.—Henry J. Eckstein, 
president of Cooney, Eckstein & Co. (Inc.), will 
retire Jan. 1 after many years of continuous and 
loyal service, the company has announced, and 
Carroll T. Cooney, vice president, will continue 
to operate selected departments of the business 
under the old name and at the same address. 
The company was founded by the fathers of 
Messrs. Cooney and Eckstein in 1886. 


Named to High Masonic Office 


OsceoLaA, ArkK., Dec. 3.—James B. Bunn, 
manager Osceola Lumber Co., was installed as 
grand master of the Free & Accepted Masons 
of Arkansas at the recent annual session in 
Little Rock. It is an honor that has come to 
him after more than twenty years of earnest 
activity in the order, and of energetic participa- 
tion in church and civic work. He has been 
manager of the Osceola company for ten years, 
and prior to that he for five years was manager 
of the Marked Tree Lumber Co. at Marked 
Tree, Ark. He is graduate of the University 
of Arkansas, at Fayetteville, and is a veteran 
of the World War. 








Furniture Industry Sees Business Re- 
viving; Big Market Expected 

Officials of the American Furniture Mart in 
Chicago are preparing for the largest crowd of 
buyers, at the two-weeks winter market open- 
ing Jan. 7, of any market since 1930, not ex- 
cepting the three-weeks “World’s Fair Markets” 
of the past two years, President Lawrence H. 
Whiting has announced. It is expected that 
6,500 or more buyers will attend this largest 
market on home furnishings for 1935. 

New activity in home building and moderniza- 
tion has had its good effect on the furniture in- 
dustry, also; and between-season attendance of 
buyers has been 25 percent ahead of last 
year’s record throughout the fall; more than a 
thousand registered at the mart in August, Oc- 
tober and November. The impetus of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is partly responsible for 
this, and when it gets into full swing next spring 
the furniture men intend to be readv for it. 
Special attention will be given, in this market, 
to furnishings for those new rooms in basement 
and attic. 

In the mart’s official style forecast it is pre- 
dicted that this market will show that modern 
styling has at last come to the fore, and that 
this will have more prominence than any other 
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Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 

on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 



































The Gift 
Unique 


Christmas is not as far away as 
you think. This year give some- 
thing absolutely unique — some- 
thing only you, among all your 
friends, can give. 


What will be possessed with 
such pride, and prized as long, as 
one of the Lumberman Poet’s 
books, autographed by Douglas 
Malloch himself? Give them to 
your friends, as a friend of his— 


something only you can give them. 


We suggest especially “The 
Heart Content.” It is filled with 
Mr. Malloch’s helpful and hearten- 
ening philosophy. 


Order as many copies as you 
wish, and we will have Mr. Mal- 
loch autograph them, and will 


mail them to you immediately. 


The price is $1.25 each, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me by return mail —— 
autographed copies of “The Heart Con- 


tent,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumber- 
man poet,” at $1.25 each, postpaid. Check 





for $ enclosed. Send books to: 
BD vcdndncntacniccesdearecveues ee ; 
Te. Hen cocvcie Cceccccccccces eccsccecee 
City and State..............+. oan aint 
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single period line. Early American will con- 
tinue strong, and the conventional patterns— 
the “bread and butter” lines of the furniture 
industry—will have their usual widely represen- 
tative showing. It appears that threatened in- 
vasions of new synthetic materials have not 
made such inroads after all, and wood is still 
the supreme material in furniture, although 
methods of using it constantly change. ‘1 nose 
oaken Early English pieces will be toned down 
greatly in their massiveness, it is indicated, 
to more nearly fit them into the 20th Century 
decorative scheme, but they will still be sturdy 
enough. 

One interesting development this year is that 
a lumber manufacturer—Penrod, Jurden & 
Clark Co., of Indianapolis—will display its do- 
mestic and foreign fancy woods. It is the first 
time that a lumber firm has tried this avenue 
of trade promotion. 

—_—_——_—_—_—_ 


Loans to Lumber Firms 


WasHInNcTon, D. C., Dec. 3.—Announcement 
has been made by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation of a number of loans to lumber 
companies during October, all at the rate of 
6 percent. The companies and amounts of loans 
include: 

Miller Hardwood Co. (Inc.), Fayetteville, 
Ark., $5,500; Thomas-Litle Timber Co., 
Quincy Fla., $10,000; Thomas-Robinson Lum- 
ber Co., Cairo, Ga., $27,500; Newton Box & 
Basket Co., Newton, IIl., $5,000; Kentucky 
Lumber & Millwork Co., Louisville, Ky., $30,- 
000; Southeast Portland Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore., $5,000; Potomac Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., $10,000; Keystone Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., $65,000; Aloha Lumber 
Co., Aloha, Wash., $100,000; Draper Lumber 
Co., Colville, Wash., $20,000; Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co., Spokane, Wash., $85,000; 
Lange & Crist Box & Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Clarksburg, W. Va., $100,000. 








Sawmill Now Interesting as a 
Novelty in Michigan 


ZEELAND, Micu., Dec. 3.—An outdoor saw- 
mill set up in the heart of this city has at- 
tracted much interest. The mill, operated by 
John Moeke, owner of the G. Moeke & Sons 
Lumber Co., is located on the property of the 
Moeke company on Washington Street, directly 
across from the site of Zeeland’s last sawmill 
of the old days, operated by the company from 
1906 to 1916, when the entire plant was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The lumber is cut from logs obtained in 
nearby woods, and edged to the correct size, 
with trimmings used as slab wood for fuel or 
burned in the engine. The trimmed lumber is 
then taken to the mill for construction pur- 
poses. The present working crew numbers 
about twenty men, eight of them in the woods. 





Opera Singer Once a Woodsman 
and Retail Yard Manager 


Myron Duncan, who made his American 
opera debut last month with the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, in the role of Mario 
Cavaradossi in “Losca,” formerly was a 
woodsman in the employ of the John S. 
Owen Lumber Co. at Owen, near Wausau, 
Wis. 

As a young man he determined to learn 
the lumber business and he started in at the 
woods, working up through practically all 
the jobs. Then in 1926 he went to Menom- 
onie, as manager of the O. & N. Lumber 
Co.’s retail yard there. Minneapolis is not 
far distant from Menominee, and the lumber 
yard manager occasionally visited the Twin 
Cities. One day he had a voice audition 
before the music critic of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, and Dr. Nilsson gave him such en- 
couragement as induced Mr. Duncan to enter 
upon a musical career. In 1926 he went to 
Italy where, taking the name of Mario Duca, 
he studied under Ugo Benvuniti, now Mus- 
solini’s chief of musical activities. An apt 
pupil with a naturally strong voice, he made 
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real progress, and now has returned to 
America and to his American name. 

But he still is very much interested in 
lumber, and is enthusiastic over the commer- 
cial opportunities the industry has been given 
by passage of the National Housing Act. In 
conversation with an AMERICAN LUMBERMAy 
representative last Tuesday at the Hotel La 
Salle he indicated that a woods- and yard- 
trained lumberman can’t fail to get a bit 
excited about a good market opportunity, 
even when he is singing male leads in opera, 
with a repertoire of such roles as Don Jose 
in “Carmen,” Narraboth in “Salome,” Lohen- 
grin, Walter in “Meistersinger,” and fifty or 
so others. 





Hold Organization Meeting 


SrockTon, CALIF., Dec. 1—The Central Val- 
ley Lumbermen’s Club elected Charles G. Bird, 
acting chairman, as its president at an organiza- 
‘tion meeting and dinner held at Hotel Clark 
here. 

Other officers are: Warren Pillson, Turlock, 
vice-president ; W. O. Mashek, Modesto, treas- 
urer, and T. L. Gardner, Stockton, secretary, 
Messrs. Bird, Pillson and Mashek will also 
serve on the executive committee, in addition to 
Charles Moorehead, Escalon; A. Martin, So- 
nora; L. H. Elliott, Lodi; A. J. Russell, San 
Francisco; John Yancey, Newman, and Elmer 
Bruce, Stockton. 

The meeting was one of several parleys of 
lumber chiefs at Stockton during the latter part 
of November. Here met the 12 members of 
the executive committee of the Retail Lumber 
and Building Material Code Authority and the 
State Lumber Council; which latter met on 
Nov. 23 to hear W. W. Woodbridge, of Seattle, 
who represented the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. All the groups conferred together 
on various occasions to consider their common 
problems and opportunities. 





Hymeneal 


BROWN-FAIR—Mr. and Mrs. Davis L. Fair, 
of Louisville, Miss., have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Dorothy Bell, 
to Robert Gragg Brown, Jr., the wedding to 
occur on Dec. 27 at the Southern Presby- 
terian Church. The father of the bride-elect 
is the head of the D. L. Fair Lumber Co., of 
Louisville, one of the best known manufac- 
turers of lumber in the South. The groom- 
to-be is connected with the Mississippi high- 
way department. Miss Fair, who attended 
the American Conservatory of Music in Chi- 
cago, is a member of Mu Phi Epsilon music 
sorority. Mr. Brown attended the University 
of Mississippi and Southwestern College, and 
is a member of Sigma Alpha Epsilon fra- 
ternity. 


HAMMOND-MOLPUS—At the home of the 
bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Molpus, 
in Philadelphia, Miss., on Dec. 1, occurred the 
marriage of James W. Hammond, JZJr., of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Miss Mary Molpus. The 
bride is a graduate of Shorter College and 4 
member of the Spinster Club of Meridian, 
Miss. The groom_is a graduate of Sewanee, 
a member of the Kappa Alpha fraternity, and 
is connected with the Goodyear Co., in Mem- 
phis, where the young couple will make their 
home. The bride’s father is a widely known 
lumberman and is direct:ng head of the Hen- 
derson-Molpus Co., of Philadelphia. 


CONRAD-MAHLE—Martin Conrad, manager 
of the Vandivort Lumber Co., Caruthersville, 
Mo., and Miss Alice Mahle, of Hot Springs, 
Ark., were married recently at the home of 
the bride’s parenis. 


RICE-LANE—Miss Sara Isabel Lane, daugh- 
ter of Joseph H. Lane, sales manager Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was mar- 
ried Aug. 30 to Gerald Alden Rice, a fellow 
student at Westport high school here, it was 
revealed Nov. 20. The young couple both ex 
pect to graduate next spring. 


YOUNG-BOGGS—At Charleston, S. C.,. 0 
Nov. 17, occurred the wedding of Miss Con- 
stance Boggs, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis G. Boggs, of Charleston, S. C., and 
Hingham, Mass., and Henry Gourdin Youné. 
of Charleston. The father of the bride has 
for many years been identified with Swail 
& Boggs Co., the Boston wholesale lumbe! 
firm, and with the retail firm of Joseph Good- 
now & Co., which was founded by his unc 
as early as 1840 and is said to be the oldest 
retail yard in the Boston district. The bride 
made her debut in Charleston last seas 
and is a member of the Junior League ie 
Charleston. Mr. and Mrs. Young will reside 
in Charleston. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Some Southern Pine Uppers Are Harder to Obtain; 
Winter Rains Prevent Logging 


Southern pine bookings are running behind shipments, 
but are well above the curtailed production, business re- 
cently having been much better than at the low point of 
this time last year. As at identical mills the sales so far this 
year have been considerably in excess of the production, 
some items, especially building uppers, are becoming harder 
to obtain; and any effort to increase production would be 
handicapped by the rains that are now making difficulties 
for loggers in many sections of the South. Low mill and 
yard prices have stimulated demand in the South and South- 
west, and yard stocks there and elsewhere are low, so that 
buying for spring requirements is expected to make an 
appearance soon after inventory time. 


North Carolina pine mills believe that the curtailment 
that is being enforced by winter rains, with present stocks 
at both mills and distributing points quite low, is going 
to bring an improvement in prices. Many of the box makers 
have been holding off in the hope that prices will decline 
further, though they are often below cost. Retailers in the 
East and North have been doing little buying, finding busi- 
ness dull and being inclined to wait until after inventory 
before stocking up. But in the South rural business espe- 
cially is improved, because the farmers have more money 
and the yards have been easing up on lumber prices. 


Arkansas Soft Pine mills report a growing shortage of 
upper grade yard and railroad items, with business holding 
up better than is usual at this season. Logging has been 
stopped by heavy rains, and continuance of wet weather 
would make it difficult to obtain the items now scarce. 


West Coast Bookings Gain on the Production; Some 
Items Becoming Scarce 


While production on the West Coast gained during the 
two weeks ended Dec. 1, according to the figures of identical 
mills, there was a smaller gain in their bookings. All mills 
reporting gave their production as only 2.3. percent under 
production, as compared with 5.4 under the preceding two 
weeks. There was a considerable decline in export business 
and a minor one in rail trade, but the domestic cargo move- 
ment made a gain. 


Rail trade prices seem to be firming up, especially on 
items that are scarce, so that the mills are reaping the 
benefit of a balanced production program. Dry stocks are 
low in some wanted items, and the mills are unwilling to 
book these at current market, while there are reported to 
be some inquiries coming out for large lots for spring stock- 
ing up of yards in the middle West. Possibility of lower 
freight costs, either through rail rate reductions or develop- 
ment of Mississippi River shipping, is a retarding factor 
in some cases. Present market is so low, and Code prices 
so generally disregarded, that controversies over main- 
tenance of minima tend to have only minor effect on for- 
ward transactions. 


The intercoastal market has lost the stimulus of an 
advance in freight rate from $12 to $13, as this has appa- 
tently been abandoned. Demand is seasonally lighter, and, 
as inventory time is near, the yards are not inclined to 
stock up with large lots, preferring to buy their day-to-day 
needs from storage plants, so that holdings of the latter have 
been shrinking, and a foundation is being laid for more 
active buying as soon as the outlook is clearer as to prices. 
California business is reported to be much better, as recent 


remodeling activities have depleted stocks, and more orders 
are coming to the mills. 

Oriental demand is said to be improving, with trans- 
Pacific rates lower, but China is a much better buyer than 
Japan. South America is more active, but European trade 
is quiet, with the mills asking more money for clears. 


Western Pines Demand Is Dull; In Some Items, Stocks 
of Wanted Sizes Are Becoming Scarcer 


Volume of bookings by western pines mills is larger than 
at this time last year, and production is showing a decline, 
as is normal at this season, so that bookings are well above 
it. Stocks are larger than last year’s, and files of unfilled 
orders are a good deal lower. Buyers have therefore been 
able to secure prompt shipments of their mixed-car require- 
ments, and have continued to buy strictly hand-to-mouth. 
Not all items, however, are in large supply. While shop 
is plentiful, recent housing demand seems to have depleted 
stocks of the thicker No. 1; and the supply of inch selects 
is below the average for the item. As stocks at millwork 
plants and retail yards are generally quite low, it is expected 
that buying for stock will begin as soon as inventories are 
out of the way. Prices of the western pines are reported to 
be much more firmly maintained than those of most other 
softwood species. 


Demand for Northern Pine and Hemlock and Eastern 
Spruce Shows Seasonal Slowing 


Northern pine mills are practically idle, but have had a 
fair run of orders. In the Northwest, yard stocks are low, 
rush shipments of mixed lots being necessary, and be- 
cause of the broken condition of their stocks, the mills 
have had difficulty in supplying some items. Demand in 
the Niagara area is quiet, but, as yard stocks are low, 
it is expected to show a pick-up after inventory time. 

Northern hemlock trade has been a good deal better 
than at this time last year, and orders recently have been 
above shipments, and they above production. Order files 
are low, and there has been a small addition to .stocks 
this year. 

Eastern spruce shipments are keeping about even with 
production, but orders are falling behind. The mills have 
good order files, with stocks of dry dimension so scarce 
that many items were advanced Nov. 15. 


Hardwood Prospects Better Than Actual Present Mar- 
ket; Some Buyers Expect Stock Shortage 


The new hardwood prices in effect Dec. 8 are so low as to 
make producers unwilling to sell in view of the fact that 
many items are getting into short supply and distress stocks 
are being cleaned up, while production is being curtailed 
below present small quota by heavy rains that make low- 
land logging impossible. Buyers have held back because of 
the unsettlement of prices and so have meager stocks, and 
the prospects in the principal consuming industries are such 
as to encourage the belief that they will be in the market 
early in the new year. Some buyers have begun to be 
apprehensive about a shortage of stocks they will need, 
and a number are reported to be placing business for ship- 
ment after inventory taking. Approval of new Code prices 
removes a handicap to trade with the principal foreign mar- 
ket, Great Britain having been levying import duties on 
basis of Code minima; outbound vessels are taking their 
full complement of hardwoods and unfilled foreign orders 
will maintain a good movement for some time, trade being 
helped by continuance of ocean rates at the recent level. 


Statistics, Page 40-41 — Market Reports, Pages 50-53— Prices, Pages 58-60 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following 


month to date have been 

















ailable, 


average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex. 
change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the peridd Nov. 16-22, but where prices for this period were not av 
inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 


prices for the 
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No, 4, 4/4 RWRL..... see eee ee eee eens ET ic cnccen tec chuiesdtusecuetincenees Eee | tee S60 Sue? Wine Oh Meee tes ae 
Idaho White Pine 5&6/4x8” 1x14” COSHH SH CEC HSC CES SESOEHOSESE® 67.00 *. - CPi cccccccccccccres . 
82 or 48 euQe Me enlie | SEED coccccccceccececeseseccocceccescs 72.00 Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
Sneors. S52 or 45— $44.00 $67.44 EET EE GE RE AUIS Sits halt or 77.00 1x4” atte ee eee reer eee sere ees eeseees $40.00 
MEE Cxeterpstsesesscoravas Ht I eco tad inl aime can eepesareteaal 82.00 | 1X6&8" ....e eee ee eee eee e ere eeeeeee 43.08 
4 sy apa ae evcee = . we 2 1x22&24” A PERE TED AUR peer Kae a 87.00 a" CORDS E602 B00 6H EOE ROKER OO OO OOS 49.00 
COM NS S2 or #5-_.$32-10 $24.76 $19.24 ee ne Ren Cor phoebe ebbiettt tA AERe ike 86.00 
Ee 60.90 35.08 22.35 yp ttt eeeeeeee eoccreccccscces eeccece ee A ERE AEN ONE ey PALER TA ' 
ee, BAe I. oc caxenveenvenses EEE T ME cecbndsehonbenneesecresscuianeréa . mee | °/S=e tee oak aie mena 73.08 
Sugar Pine Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths Casing, 1x4” & ’ etter $46.00 
1x8” 5 /4x8” 6/4x8” Series 8000— 4 ’ Bae See ter teehee er resemonanres 50.00 
SeLects, S2 or 4S—& wdr. & wdr. & war. Listing under $3 ......+.-.e-eeeeees 63%, RS O55 bch neimes worsen tense aac 
B&btt RL.....--. $64.75 $61.03 $62.95 | , Listing $8 and over .................. ciacdl 1 MR, pOnrOM ie prteraaprhcgntet 49.00 
ot, Se ceckusuueees 50.25 55.2 50.2 en Moldi: 
a 49.00 48.50 46.50 Pe re ere 63%, : os 
Pg pes No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 oT 8 errr errr 589, octal $3 and under............... asa < 
Yh $35.82 $27.16 = $21.07 Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ ‘""" Boards and Shiplap 
See pvbnee xe wen rae 34.62 26.90 19.88 100 lin. ft. S48 No. 1, 1x6” $32.00 
BU Gav canara wees 46.92 29.97 22.20 | LY oo ce cccececccccccceccccceceecscees $0.31 : Me ne 
Larch—Douglas Fir aap Bkevevenseteenbeeterrir secs core nnes 37 = % &  _febpninaninnhahnptqec-ter 22.00 
Dimension, No. 1, a sapaeainnalelaes eg $20.17 airrrrrrrT Tey Te eT Te Pe Te oe Cocccceces 52 Shiplap, aa kd cla c's baw ak ihe ae 30.00 
Dimension, No. 1, sxtas" REST OIE: 18.47 No. : a, eta Rate ah arated La ee 
Boards, No. 3, S2or4S 1x8”.......-.+++:. 5. aS ae 6h Hae ok ea ee . 
Flooring, vert. gr. C&btr 4” RL........ 29.36 WEST COAST LOGS See ee, I ak aa eae bade a aoe owen 18.00 
i ’ 
Seattle, Dec. 3.—Average prices of logs: No. 1, 2x 4” M ecenpeasnnnging Se pinianeucniaie $25.00 
Fir: No. 1, $19-17; No. 2, $15-13; No. 3, 2 2 3a ee an 23.50 
WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE $10-9; Peelers, $24. oS iakeenpaaieaieeeebetebaesetiest dines 30.00 
Cedar: Shingle logs, $8-10; lumber logs, | No. 2, 2x 4” 16’ .........cceeeeeeeeeees 21.00 
[Special telegram to Amentcan Lumperman] 6. : 2 J 4 a rOeReniansas es 18.00 
Portland, Ore. Dec. 3—The following are Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $10.50-11. ET EY ccc peek an ec auie Nein 20.00 
rices for mixed carlots prevailing to : : ———_- 
Finish— Factory stock— (Special telegram to American LumBerman] aa Rn Bsn $3.35 
1x12” ....+.+- $55.00 4/4 . «$22.00 . ne Ore., Dee. 3—Log market quo- mn 
Y cuponenen — oo ations: 
ixs—11" eas : 4 aya aa ae 3760 etow Fie; We. 1, $16; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8. MAPLE FLOORING 
oenee renee 8 8=—_ Cs. cn cvens : : : e 
a pela 31:50 | Cedar: Shingle. logs, $1011; lumber logs, | pom Ine tollowing prices realized £0.D. floor: 
Bevel giding— 12/4 w0.-0- ees 34.00 | § Hemlock: Nos 8 and 3 $8@9 ing mill basis, during the week ended Dec. 1: 
Oe ek hh ee 23.00 emlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $8@9. 
x6” Flat gr. 24.00 Lath .......--- 4.00 Spruce: No. 1, $17-16; No. 2, $13-12; No. 3, First Second Third 
x6” Vert. gr. 27.00 Green box ..... 15.00 | $9-8.50. RSE era $67.50 $55.53 $42.35 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


APPROVED REVISED CODE PRICES ON SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are proposed new southern hardwood Group O base prices on band sawn, air dried southern hardwoods: 


These revised minimum prices on hardwoods 
f. o. b. mill have been established, effective Dec. 
8, by the Lumber Code Authority. 

Prices on southern hardwoods are 
groups. 

Shipments originating in Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Tennessee (west of the N. C. & St. L. from 
Nashville to Chattanooga), Kentucky (west 
of the L. & N. from Louisville to Nashville) 
are to have their prices based on delivery to 
Toronto, Ont. A mill paying a freight rate to 
Toronto of 51 but less than 52 cents is in group 
point list No. 0. Mills in this group No. 0, for 
instance, will charge $56 f. o. b. mill on south- 
ern plain white oak, band sawn, air dried, FAS, 
4/4, weighing 4,300 pounds a thousand. With 
each cent decrease in freight rate to Toronto, 
the mill group point is advanced a number, and 
a mill taking a rate to Toronto of 31-32 cents 
(difference, 51-52 less 31-32 or 20 cents) is in 
group No. 20. There is added to the f. o. b. 
price in group No. 0, approximately 20 cents 
freight rate to obtain f. o. b. mill price in 
group No. 20. So on the above item, a mill 
having 31-32 cent rate to Toronto must charge 
a minimum of $64.60 ($56 plus 20 cent rate on 
4,300 pounds or $8.60). 

Shipments originating in Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland are based on delivery to 
New York City. A mill paying a freight rate of 
47-48 cents to New York City is in mill group 
No. 2; the corresponding group No. 0 price 
would be 2 cents a hundred pounds less. 

In order to meet competition—in any specific 
market in the same species, grade and item— 
freight may be absorbed up to but not exceeding 
10 cents a hundred pounds. 


in two 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FIGURED RED GUM, QUARTERED— 

Weights— 3,500 3,600 3,600 3,800 

ere ee 93.50 103.50 103.50 103.50 
SR eee 38.50 48.50 48.50 48.50 
FIGURED RED GuM, PLAIN— 

88.00 98.00 98.00 
Be ctvakseaewkene a 38.00 38.00 38.00 
RED GUM, QUARTERED— 

Weights— —— 3,600 “oe 3,800 
Ere 50.00 50.00 50.00 s¥00 
ares 32.00 35.00 35.00 37.00 
Se Te a ok Gian ace 17.00 18.00 18.00 20.00 
Rep GuM, PLaAIn— 

Weights— — a Ye a aoe 
BE Sai cis Sain awws 48.00 50.00 50.00 52.00 
No, ee 32.00 35.00 35.00 37.00 
ie eee 17.00 18.00 18.00 20.00 
Sap GuM, QUARTERED— 

Weights— 3,300 3,400 3,400 3,500 

3 $ 3 $ 
a Fr se 35.00 38.00 38.00 40.00 
a SO" See a 25.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 
ce eee aes 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Sap Gum, PLaAIn— 
Weights— 3,300 3,400 3,400 3,500 
3 $ $ $ 
ei hin Seka dared 32.00 35.00 37.00 40.00 
Oe eee 22.00 25.00 27.00 30.00 
No, 2 See 10.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
| eo eae 3.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Panel & wd. No. 1... 45.00 48.00 Re 9 kas 
Box bds., 9-12”.... 42.00 wae ones . 
Box bds., 13-17”.... 47.00 ila 
FAS, 13” & wdr.... 42.00 45.00 
WHITE OAK, QUARTERED— 
Weights— 4,300 4,500 4,500 4,800 
- $ $ $ $ 
2 Sa 70.00 77.00 84.00 94.00 
OE ROSS: 50.00 53.00 55.00 62.00 
B. © GOR. kc ccccsaces 25.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
WHITE Oak, PLAIN— 

Weights— 4,300 4,500 4,500 4,800 
P $ 3 3 
cel i Na atlanta sho 56.00 60.00 62.00 79.00 
No. CS 34.00 40.00 42.00 57.00 
No. 2 COM. cs ccecces 50 22.50 24.00 31.00 
No 1&btr., Sd.wmy. 19.50 22.50 24.00 31.50 
No. 3-A com........ 12.00 cna es iden 
Rep Oak, QUARTERED— 

Weights— 4,300 4,500 4,500 4,800 
FA $ $ $ $ 
x ee oe eee eee 60.00 68.00 68.00 73.00 
No OS Sa 42.00 45.00 45.00 48.00 
ee OONs 6 e-s ow snes 22.00 24.00 24.00 25.00 
Rep Oak, PLAIN— 

Weights— 4,300 4,500 4,500 4,800 
PA 3 $ $ $ 
N ee eae 46.00 52.50 53.50 69.50 
Ne 1&sel, ee 5 ye 31.00 36.00 37.50 52.00 

SS a eee 18.50 21.50 23.00 27.00 

0 1 & Sd. wormy. 18.50 21.50 23.00 29.50 
MO, SA .. 5... eee ae esan essa apy 


4/4 
AsH, FIRM TEXTURE— 

Weights— —_ 
a eee 45.00 
Se OO eae 33.00 
o's fer 14.00 
eS ee ee 7.00 
Basswoop— 

Weights— ws 
ee een 49.00 
eer 29.00 
BEECH— 

Weights— — 
I i ike Sarthe Sas a Go ae 40.00 
a ree 25.00 
SS Fee 13.00 
ee er 7.00 
COTTON WOOoD— 

Weights— _— 
ears do bieaieih.w ke wie 30.00 
Oe eee ee 20.00 
= ere 15.00 
Bes B BONN. b kdcicsons 6.00 
Sort ELM— 

Weights— 3,300 

> 
DRE eb etala a dds Gee ee 32.00 
SG OS eee 22.00 
oe Ser 12.00 
Pee. BS GOR cesccares 5.50 
HACK BERRY— 
Weights— 3,500 
> 
Be ata ake emns we 32.00 
i | a eeere 22.00 
ee, BS OO 6c c'se aces 12.00 
= 2 er 5.00 
Hickory— 
Weights— 4,800 
> 
2 See eee 45.00 
SO eee 25.00 
JS fee 12.00 
MAGNOLIA— 
Weights— 3,300 
3 
2) ee 43.00 
Panel, 18” & wdr.. 73.00 
ee OO ae 33.00 
CS fe 16.50 


Sort MapLe (WHND)— 


Weights— » 
ED da neiaée mame a 34.50 
1 GO eee 24.50 
We BD OOM we iccasescs 15.50 
ek. 2 Se sasoasaes 6.50 


Sort MapLeE (WHAD)— 


Weights— i 
2 eer es 42.00 
» SG eee 32.00 
oS gee 19.00 
PECAN— 

Weights— Me 
0 Sa ee 40.00 
a Ee 25.00 
Sf ee 12.00 
= re 5.00 
POoPLAR— 

Weights— — 
SII das Sas tile thee ah oe ac nice 61.00 
Panel & wd. No. 1, 

ET hdc ein urs 88.00 

lh EE ar 98.00 
Box bds., 13” &wdr. 61.00 

ance: giegtatacanack 54.50 
PE Paine iacio <a ten 48.00 
 § 2 See 45.00 
a OC eae 34.50 
| Se eee 29.50 
(eS UR ee 22.00 
SO aekieacemes 15.00 


SYCAMORE, QUARTERED— 


Weights— —_— 
ar ee 37.00 
| a ee eee 26.00 
De Oe Bn caseneess 13.00 
SYCAMORE, PLAIN— 
Weights— — 
sii aciabatacent we: 32-00 
Se OS eee S. 22.00 
ee FO ee 12.00 
eS ee ee 5.00 
TUPELO, QUARTERED— 
Weights— ad 
I ceria acis gs We daw aaa 32.00 
| eer 22.00 
Se yO eee 13.00 


5/4 
4,000 
50.00 
35.00 
16.00 
7.00 


6.00 


3,600 
33.00 
23.00 
13.00 
5.00 
4,800 
> 
50.00 
28.00 
14.00 
3,400 
> 
43.00 
33.00 
18.50 


9 
— 
rs 


bo co (<) 


orororor 
coco 


rococo OT, 
Od 69 O09" 
MMNONSS: - 
coococsco: + 


6/4 


4,000 


48,00 
> 
50.00 
14.00 


8/4 
4,000 
3 


60.00 
40.00 
18.00 

7.00 


2,800 
> 


64.00 
44.00 


4,500 
$ 


44.00 
29.00 
14.00 

8.50 


Pe SMR TL: 
oioolr - . . 
oo: ooo. . . . 


mno, PoToT, . . , 
oo: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
TUPELO, PLAIN— 

Weights— — — 5.200 a 
BE awivnsainnaee ks an 29.00 32.00 34.00 37.00 
Panel & wd. No. 1.. 45.00 48.00 jams eee 
Bas bes... 9-13" ..... 39.00 jae van iad 

> ll ase ee ‘an ~~ 
FAS, 13” & wdr.... 39.00 — — or 
pS Ol eee 19.00 22.00 24.00 27.00 
CS Ye 11.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
| 6.00 6.00 6.00 8.00 
WILLOw— 

Weights— ae . _— age 
ae er 33.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
aT ee eee 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
ee eee 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
SS eee 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
MINOR SPECIES, UNLISTED, NoT MIxED— 

Weights— 3,300 3,300 3,300 3,300 

$ $ $ $ 
al genes che cin'eine 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 
pO 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
: . <— Fer 12.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 
We. BS SOR. oe ce ccccce 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Kiln Drying Charges Per Thousand 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Basswood, Poplar, Wil- 


DO 3 oc ccwawaw see cee $5.00 $6.00 $6.50 $7.00 
Ash, Cottonwood, Cy- 

press, Elm, Sap and 

Black Gum, Hack- 

berry, Magnolia, Maple, 


Sycamore and Tupelo. 5.50 6.50 7.00 8.00 
Beech, Cherry, Red 

Gum, Hickory, Plain 

Oak. DOORS. .xcsccuse 6.00 7.00 8.00 11.00 
Quartered Oak .....-..- 7.00 8.00 10.00 14.00 


Inspection and Measurement Before Placing 
in Kiln. If measured after kiln drying, plus 
5 percent of kiln dried measure, to take care 
of shrinkage caused by kiln drying. 


Custom Millwork Charges 
Resaw, one cut, $1.50; two, $2.50; S2S and 
resaw, one cut, $2.50; resaw and S2S, $3.50. 
S1S, S2S, $1.50; S4S, $2.50. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec, 3.—The following re- 
vised minimum prices on red cedar shingles, 
per square f. o. b. mill, become effective 
July 20; prices in brackets represent actual 
current market: 





To THE TRADE— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Y a eeeOn Samia eae $2.55 $2.01 $1.67 
18” (5/38) nccccccceses 2.69 2.01 1.42 
Se £6 Wee. BOs acs <s 3.18 2.01[2.35] 1.57 
18” (G/B%) nccccccee 2.79 2.12 1.52 
Dimensions— 
CREED. 204000088 2.94 2.40 
(6”-5/2%"-18) ven, moe 
To WHOLESALERS (Less discount)— 
Se “sca gppacieave hk kes 2.35 1.85 1.51 
IS” CBIE) . ccccowccsss 2.47 1.83 1.20 
24” (4 bdl. sq.)... 2.88 1.76 1.32 
18” (B/2%) .cccccces 2.57 1.93 1.34 
Dimensions— ‘ 
FE og FS 2.74 2.24 


(6"-5/2%"-18) ..... 2.96 

Mixed Cars—Add 15 cents per square where 
shingles are shipped in mixed cars—except 
when mixed with cedar lumber. 


Kiln Dried Shipments by Water—For kiln 
dried shingles shipped by vessel, add 15 
cents a square for 16- and 18-inch; and 20 
cents a square for 24-inch. 


CHICAGO MOVEMENT 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of Trade, 
for the four weeks, Nov. 5 to Dec. 1, inclu- 




















sive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 1, 1934, with comparative figures for 
the corresponding periods of 1933: - 
Receipts 
Ship- Above 
Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
Nov.5to 11934 72,478 24,081 48,397 
Dec. 1 41933. 68,301 19,802 48,499 
Ine. or dec.... +4,177 +4,279 §—102 
Jan. 1 to 11934 840,608 276,208 564,400 
Dec. 1 §193 846,035 278,409 567,626 
Ine. or dec.... —5,427 —2,201 §—3,226 
Shingles— 
Nov. 5 to 11934 13,834 9,923 3,911 
Dec. 1 §1933 11,658 9,411 2,247 
Ine. or dec.... + 2,176 +512 §+1,664 
Jan. 1 to 11934 155,872 145,827 10,045 
Dec. 1 §1933 170,828 149,094 21,734 
Ine. or dec.... —14,956 —3,267 §—11,689 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1934 and 1933 net receipts. 
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APPALACHIAN 
HARDWOODS 


The following minimum prices on Ap- 
palachian, band sawn, air dried hardwoods 
f. o. b. mill have been established, effective 
Dec. 8, by the Lumber Code Authority. 


Appalachian hardwood shipments originat- 
ing in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Maryland are based on delivery 
to Cleveland,Ohio. A mill paying a 44 cent rate 
to Cleveland isin group No.0. With each cent 
decrease in rate to Cleveland, the group num- 
ber for a mill is advanced one group, and one 
cent a hundred pounds is added to the mill price. 


AsH, Firm WHITE— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 

W eights— 4,000 — 4,000 4,000 

$ $ 
EY wh iwd aed d'or edkec $45.00 $51.00 $54.00 $61.00 
No. 1 common...... 33.00 36.00 37.00 41.00 
No. 2 common...... 14.00 17.00 17.00 19.00 
Basswoop— 
W eights— 2,500 2,500 2,500 2,500 
$ 3 $ 
i mannan tamess ee 51.00 56.00 56.00 66.00 
No 1 and select.... 31.00 36.00 36.00 46.00 
No. 2 common...... 23.00 27.00 27.00 36.00 
BEECH— 
Weights— ages 4,000 4,000 4,000 
3 $ 
PM cveescceevesons 42.00 43.50 44.50 47.00 
No. 1 and select.... 27.00 28.50 29.50 32.00 
No. 2 common...... 15.00 15.50 15.50 17.00 
BiIRCH— 

W eights— 4,000 4,000 4,000 4,000 
mee g $ 3 5 
PAS wcccevcccccsccs 54.00 58.00 61.00 61.00 
No. 1 common...... 31.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
No. 2 common...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 Ko we 
BucKEYE— 

W eights— 2,500 2,500 2,500 2,500 

$ $ 
a) ere 39.00 42.00 44.00 49.00 
No. 1 and select.... 26.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
BUTTERNUT— 
Weights— 2,800 2,800 2,800 2,800 
$ 3 $ 
.) eee 66.50 71.50 71.50 71.50 
CHERRY— 
Weights— 4,000 4,000 4,000 4,000 
3 $ 
FAS Se ee Te 81.00 113.00 113.00 138.00 
No. 1 and select.... 48.00 68.00 68.00 83.00 
No. 2 common...... 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 
CHESTNUT, PLAIN AND QUARTERED— 
Weights— 2,800 2,800 2,800 2,800 
$ $ 
N° aiaieinris able di ss utes aon 57.50 64.50 64.50 74.50 
FAS wormy ....... 0 38.50 38.50 38.50 
No. 1 and select (20% 
~NO. 1) .cccceceees 43.50 45.50 45.50 45.50 
No. 2 common...... 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 
ELM— 
Weights— 3,500 3,500 3,500 3,500 
$ 3 $ $ 
gE 31.50 32.50 32.50 33.50 
Biack GumM— 
Weights— 3,500 3,500 3,500 3,500 
$ $ 
FAS PS re 28.50 32.00 34.00 37.50 
No. 1 and select.... 20.50 22.00 24.00 27.50 
Hickory— 

Weights— 4,500 4,500 4,500 4,500 
: 3 $ 3 $ 
BAS cecccscccevccss 45.00 60.00 60.00 70.00 
No. 1 and select.... 25.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 
No. 2 common...... 10.00 12.00 12.00 15.00 
HARD MAPLE— 

Weights— 4,000 4,000 4,000 4,000 

$ $ 

SOME blind of ded ena he 53.00 58.50 63.50 69.00 
No. 1 and select.... 36.00 38.50 40.50 47.00 
No. 2 common...... 21.00 23.50 23.50 27.00 
Sorr MarpLe— 

Weights— 3,500 3,500 3,500 3,500 

$ $ $ $ 

PET ae er ee 49.50 55.00 60.00 65.50 
No. 1 and select.... 32.50 36.00 38.00 43.50 
No. 2 common...... 18.50 18.50 18.50 22.00 
QUARTERED Rep Oak— 

Weights— 4,000 4,000 4,000 cies 
nN $ $ $ 
Re ree 72.50 82.50 82.50 eocea 
No. 1 and select.... 46.50 51.50 51.50 
No. 2 common...... 24.00 28.00 28.00 
PLAIN RED OAK— 

Weights— — — os 4,000 
a a 58.50 65.50 66.50 84.00 
No. 1 and select.... 35.50 41.00 42.50 59.50 
cS. a 14.50 tenn inne ama 
QUARTERED WHITE Oak— 

Weights— = 4,000 i i 4,000 

$ 
a ere 87.50 103.00 103.00 114.50 
No. 1 and select.... 59.50 63.50 65.50 78.50 
No. 2 common...... 30.50 32.00 32.00 35.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— 


Weights— .. — — — — 
OO FS 73.50 78.00 80.00 98.50 
No. 1 and select.... 39.50 46.00 48.00 64.50 
No. 2 common...... 22.00 25.50 27.00 35.50 
Shy Sk. Saecadesous 14.50 — aan Sas 
PoPpLaR, PLAIN— 

Weights— 2,800 2,800 2,800 2,800 

$ $ $ $ 

i: a0evdeensen dunn 77.50 83.50 83.50 95.50 
| Pere eee rc ee 51.50 57.50 57.50 65.50 
Pe cctveeaeeesiats 47.50 56.50 56.50 6.50 
No. 1 common...... 32.50 36.50 36.50 39.50 
a Ser 23.50 25.50 26.50 26.50 
. <> - Baan 16.50 18.50 18.50 18.00 
Stained— 

SRS 67.50 73.50 73.50 85.50 

OE ROP eS 41.50 52.50 47.50 55.50 

OO Rar 37.50 46.50 46.50 56.50 

No. 1 common.... 28.50 32.50 32.50 35.50 





NEWS LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 53) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Business conditions have improved some- 
what in the Philadelphia area, according to 
leading wholesalers interviewed this week. 
A leading lumberman expressed the opinion 
that prices would soon be above Code 
minima, and that the wholesaler should not 
be at all concerned over the regulatory meas- 
ures recently enacted. In view of the fact that 
the mills won’t sell until they can get the 
price they want, lumber production is de- 
creasing. With the demand greater than the 
supply, very soon prices will take care of 


themselves. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Building is seasonably quiet, and yard and 
factory buying is slow as inventory time 
nears. Factory employment, however, shows 
marked gains, as small furniture shops are 
busy on specialties for the Christmas trade. 
Lumber prices apparently are about holding 
their own, and in southern pine there is a 
tendency upward from the low levels preva- 
lent a few weeks ago. Housing and slum 
rehabilitation plans are proceeding slowly. 
Razing of old stores, houses etc. is throwing 
on to the market much old lumber, but is 
also developing a market for more new ma- 


terial. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Rail.—Demand is quiet, but buyers show 
a desire to pick up bargains. Large-city 
yards are stocking up to the extent of a car 
or so, and it looks like some spring business 
will materialize. The yards evidently feel 
that prices are as low as they would be, even 
were minimum prices eliminated. Sales made 
today are at or below cost. Standard mill 
items are scarce and the mills are less eager 
to sell at present market. Stocks of dry 
dimension are badly broken. Mills have 
little cutting business, and orders for it are 
grabbed without dickering over price. Rail 
volume is about the same as it was a fort- 
night ago. 











Intercoastal.—Production is being held to 
a minimum by the cargo mills. There is a 
little more buying. Prices on common di- 
mension are up $2 as compared to six weeks 
ago. On account of the low production, cut- 
ting is strong. Ship space is easy. A $1 
rate advance after Jan. 1 is rumored. 


California.—This market has improved con- 
siderably. One large company reported it 
had cleaned up its surplus stocks and may 
advance prices. While the principal move- 
ment is to the Los Angeles area, orders come 
from all over the State. Cutting is in de- 
mand. As most mills are now within eight 
to ten days of completing their production 
allotments, buyers are beginning to fear that 
lumber may be hard to obtain later, are 
giving up hope of lower prices and as their 
stocks need replenishment, they are likely 
to enter the market. 


Export.—Japanese trade has been quiet the 
past fortnight. Freights run about $6.50, 
which is lower than it was. China and the 
east coast of South America are fairly active 
buyers. The United Kingdom market is 
quiet. Prices are strong and some advances 
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have been made on clears. This is normally 
a quiet season for exporters. 


Shingles.—This market is a little weaker. 
Additional allocation of 400,000 squares to 
Jan. 1 speeded up production. Royals ang 
perfections are still scarce. Prices hold to 
the minima. 


Logs.—A firmer tone has developed. Big fir 
logs bring $10, $14 and $19. Larger fir logs 
are not plentiful. Hemlock is strong at 
$10.50@11. Cedar brings $10 and $16, put 
shingle logs only are sold at $7@10. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine manufacturers report gq 
rather spotted demand; certain items are 
draggy, while demand for others exceeds the 
supply. Call for higher grades, except finish, 
has exceeded the supply, but of lower grades 
there is a steadily increasing carryover each 
month. Railroad items are sluggish. Indus- 
trials are buying from hand to mouth, or 
when bargains are offered. Today’s price 
levels in such items as 1x3-inch rift, in alj 
grades including No. 2 common, are above 
Group No. 1 LCA List 8, and this is true of 
ceiling items. Prices of drop siding in upper 
grades are governed largely by stock on 
hand, but none is offered below Group 1 
price. Timbers and car decking prices are 
at list. No. 3 common in all grades is selling 
at No. 3 Group prices and reports of 8 per- 
cent off are not uncommon. Mills feel they 
are entitled to price relief on the accumulat- 
ing lower grades—but have found that low 
prices do not increase demand to any great 
extent. One manufacturer threw the price 
open on flat grain flooring, 1x4-inch, and did 
not sell a half dozen cars. 


Retail dealers in Alabama have consider- 
ably more demand each week, in a large 
measure because of the continued effort of 
the forces working through FHA and the 
HOLC. The smaller towns and rural sec- 
tions did not need the boost, but have profited 
by the effort. In a few cases, retailers have 
followed the plan of taking the LCA No. 8 
List—Group No. 1 mill base—and adding the 
freight, then 34 percent. This method some- 
times reduces the price, and in some cases 
raises it. Stock at yards, except a few of the 
larger ones, run below normal. Yards are 
slow to order, even though they are con- 
vinced that the mills are all running low. 
In a few instances, contractors have delayed 
buying, and when ready to place orders the 
yard could not sell at the old price. 





Logged-off Lands to Range 
Cattle from Drouth Region 


CHEHALIS, WAsH., Dec. 1.— The Carlisle 
Lumber Co., of Onalaska, near here, which for 
several years has engaged in the ranging of 
beef cattle on its logged-off land holdings, has 
received a consignment of four carloads of cows 
and calves from the Montana drouth region. The 
lot includes 144 head. Three-fourths are Here- 
fords, and the remainder are Shorthorns. The 
cows range in age from two to four years. Of- 
ficials of the company declare that the practice 
of ranging beef catt!e on logged-off land has 
proved a profitable one so far as their company 
is concerned. 





Province Seeks to Control 


All Exports 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 3.—British Colum- 
bia will seek, at the constitutional conference 
in Ottawa shortly, to get control over the ex- 
port of all Crown-granted timber within the 
Province, according to Hon. Wells Gray, min- 
ister of lands. 

It was explained that about four-fifths of the 
present large export of raw timber from the 
Province is entirely outside provincial control. 
It is cut from timber limits that were Crown- 
granted prior to 1906. All timber Crown-granted 
since that time is within Provincial control. 
A change in the British North America Act 
would be necessary to give the Provincial Gov- 
ernment control over the large timber areas 
Crown-granted in the early days of British 
Columbia. That is why the matter will be 
discussed at the constitutional conference. 
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JAMES HENRY MILLS, 79, owner of the 
Caldwell Planing Mill, Caldwell, Ohio, died 
at his home Nov. 15, after a prolonged illness, 
of diabetes. As a young man he entered the 
pusiness of contracting and building at East 
Union, Ohio, moving in 1880 to Caldwell, 
where his father, the late Stephen Mills, en- 
gaged in the planing mill business with the 
late Dr. R. P. Summers. Subsequently the 
Mills family purchased the Summers holdings 
and operated the firm as S. Mills & Sons 
until 1901, when James H. Mills bought out 
his father and his brother Stephen and be- 
came sole owner, changing the name to Cald- 
well Planing Mill. During his more than 
fifty years in the lumber business he took 
an active part in civic affairs and also was 
interested in trade association activities; he 
was a member of the “Old Guard” of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. He 
is survived by one son and three daughters, 
three brothers and one sister. 


Cc. WALTER BETTS, 72, for many years 
a prominent Buffalo wholesaler, committed 
suicide Dec. 3 after an illness of more than 
a year at the home of a daughter in Lake- 
wood, N. Y. He had been in the lumber 
business more than fifty years, having become 
manager in 1882 of the yard which had been 
opened two years earlier by Taylor & Betts 
(of which his uncle, Charles M. Betts, was 
a member). In 1890 he became his uncle’s 
partner in C. M. Betts & Co., and in 1918 he 
and his brother, William P. Betts, organized 
the Betts Lumber Co., continuing a yard in 
Buffalo. <He was a past president of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange ard of the Buffalo 
Automobile Club, and was a member of vari- 
ous other clubs and lodges. Besides his 
daughter and brother he is survived by a 
son, Carleton W. Betts, and a sister. 


EDGAR W. CLARK, 77, founder of the 
Clark Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., died 
at a local hospital Nov. 23 after a brief ill- 
ness. He had been in ill health since May 
but continued active in business until a week 
before his death. At the age of 22 he entered 
the lumber business with his father at Che- 
topa, Kan. (to which town the family had 
gone ten years before, the father as Federal 
commissioner). In 1893, after his father’s 
death, Mr. Clark liquidated his holdings and 
moved to Kansas City, where he built up a 
flourishing business which now is being op- 
erated by his two sons, Edgar J. and Russell 
H. Clark. Besides the sons he is survived 
by a daughter, a brother, and a sister, Mrs. 
Jacob A. Loose, widow of an outstanding 
Middle West industrial leader. 


FREDERICK WADE, 53, well known 
wholesale and commission lumberman of De- 
troit, died Nov. 12 of a heart attack at the 
home of a daughter. He started in the 
lumber business as a young man under the 
tutelage of his father, who was for years 
Indianapolis representative of the W. . 
Weston Co., Boston. Later “Fred” 
Detroit representative of the Mowbray & 
Robinson Co., Cincinnati, then manager of 
that company’s Detroit har@wood yard; when 
with the decline of consumption of panel and 
framing lumber by the body builders this 
yard was closed, Mr. Wade went into busi- 
hess under his own name. He was a Meth- 
odist, a 32nd-Degree Mason and a Shriner. 
Two daughters survive. 


became 


FRED N. BEAL, 57, of Chehalis, Wash., 
former store manager at Walville, Wash., 


for the Walville Lumber Company, and after- 
wards associated with the same company in 
Chehalis when the Walville Lumber Company 
built its crossarm plant in that city, died at 
the United States Veterans’ Hospital in Port- 
land, Ore., Nov. 24, following an illness of 
several weeks. He was a veteran of the 
Spanish-American and the World wars. He 
served as a member of Troop D in Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders in the Span- 
ish-American War. He is survived by his 
mother and a sister, both of Seattle and by 


4 brother and sister living in Bellingham, 
Wash. 


FRANK TAYLOR CARR, 68, secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Charles C. Gar- 
diner Lumber Co., Providence, R. I., died at 
his home Nov. 20 after an illness of two 
months. He entered the construction indus- 
try at the age of 16, as an employee of a 
large contracting firm, and went from this 
work to the hardwood lumber firm of Potter 

Gardiner in 1888. This in 1910 became 
the Charles C. Gardiner Lumber Co., and 
Mr. Carr continued with the business with 
increasing resposibilities. He also was ac- 
tive in church and civic affairs. He is sur- 
Vived by his widow, two daughters, a brother 
and two grandchildren. 


MATTHEW EGAN, 81, resident manager 
of the Algoma Lumber Co., Algoma, Ore., for 
seventeen years until three years ago, died 
Nov. 24 after a long illness, at his home in 
Klamath Falls. In his youth a millwright’s 
apprentice in Pennsylvania, he went West 
as a soldier and subsequently entered the 
logging industry at Seattle. After spending 
nearly a score of years as a logging superin- 
tendent and sawmill builder, he became asso- 
ciated with the Algoma company, and left 
that firm three years ago to accept a posi- 
tion with the Klamath Machine & Locomotive 
Works. His widow survives. 


FRANK HALDEMAN, 65, head of the Hal- 
deman-Baum Co., retail lumber firm of Akron, 
Ind., died suddenly of heart trouble Nov. 20, 
while driving his car: the automobile went 
into the ditch and collided with three fence 
posts before it stopped. He had been in the 
retail business for thirty-five years, including 
the operation of an elevator and grain busi- 
ness besides his lumber activities, and occu- 
pied a position of prominence in his com- 
munity. He and George Baum had been in 
partnership for ten years. Besides Mrs. Hal- 
deman he is survived by three children, four 
brothers and a sister. 





CHARLES LEWIS. SR., 72, president of the 
Lewis Lumber Co., Red Bank, N. J.. died at 
his home Nov. 28, of heart disease. The busi- 
ness was founded at Asbury Park a half- 
century ago, under the name of Barber, 
Towner & Fielder. After Mr. Lewis took it 
over he built plants at Red Bank, Spring 
Lake, Lakewood and Neptune, and during the 
intervening years he had erected many dwell- 
ings and business buildings. He was one 
of Monmouth County’s largest property hold- 
ers. Surviving are a son, Charles Lewis, Jr., 
of Asbury Park, and a sister. 


MRS. MAY EMERSON SMITH, 68, mother 
of B. H. Smith, Jr., assistant general mana- 
ger of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, died 
Nov. 27 at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Mildred Burgess, in Longview, Wash. She 
had been a resident of Longview since 1923. 
Besides her son and daughter, she is sur- 
vived by a second son. E. Smith, also a 
Longview resident. Funeral services were 
held in Longview Nov. 27 and the Long-Bell 
mills and offices were closed for the after- 
noon in respect to her memory. 


RALPH H. HOVELSON, 51, salesman for 
the E. S. Gaynor Lumber Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, died at a local hospital Nov. 16, of a 
skull fracture suffered several weeks before 
at the company’s yard. It was supposed he 
fell from a railing: Mr. Gaynor found him 
unconscious, and Mr. Hovelson never fully 
regained consciousness. He is survived by 
his widow, a son, a daughter, three sisters 
and one brother, Leon Hovelson, of the Smith- 
Hovelson Lumber Co., Sioux City. 


CALVIN J. RUSSELL, 52, Morton, Wash., 
sawmill operator, was instantly killed Nov. 
26. when a truck on which he was riding 
skidded and overturned near Morton. He 
was pinned beneath the truck. He was a 
member of a pioneer Washington family and 
for a number of years was associated with 
Fuller Curtis in the operation of the Curtis- 
Russell sawmill, near Chehalis, Wash. He 
is survived by his widow, two sons and two 
stepsons., 


H. A. KIRKLAND, for fifteen years mana- 
ger of the Dunn Fuel & Lumber Co., Okla- 
homa City, was instantly killed Nov. 16 when 
the car in which he was riding with a friend 
collided with the rear of a truck loaded with 
iron pipe. A protruding pipe crashed through 
the windshield and killed Mr. Kirkland. He 
became connected with the lumber firm 
twenty years ago. Surviving are his widow, 
two daughters and one son. 





PHILLIP P. LEWIS, 81, formerly general 
purchasing agent for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., died at his home there 
Nov. 19 after a month’s illness. He entered 
the lumber business at Olathe, Kan., in 1884, 
joined Long-Bell in 1887, and was purchasing 
agent from 1895 until 1917, when he estab- 
lished the P. P. Lewis Lumber Co., retiring 
permanently in 1925. Two sons and a daugh- 
ter survive. 


MRS. JOSEPHINE CLARK, 85, widow of 
the late H. C. Clark, who for many years 
was in the retail lumber business at Mt. 
Morris, Ill., died Nov. 19, after an extended 
illness, at the La Grange home of her son, 
Roscoe C. Clark, Chicago commission lumber- 
man, who is associated with the Vanlanding- 
ham-Cook Lumber Co. Besides the latter, a 
daughter also survives. 
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ANTON DUSATKO, 73, lumber |. dealer of 
Clarkson, Neb., died in an Omaha hospital 
Nov. 18 of pneumonia, which he had con- 
tracted on a trip to Georgia. A native of 
Czecho-Slovakia, he came to Nebraska sixty 
years ago, and for many years had engaged 
in the retail lumber and grain business at 
Clarkson. His widow, a son and four daugh- 
ters survive. 


HERBERT P. ROBINSON, 70, head of Miller, 
Robinson & Co., Philadelphia, died Nov. 24 
at his home in Noble. He had been in the 
lumber business many years, was widely 
known in the trade, and was a past presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change. He also was active in neighborhood 
civic affairs. His widow, a son and a daugh- 
ter survive. 


GEORGE H. RYAN, 86, who formerly was 
in the lumber business at Duluth, Minn., and 
Port Gamble and Sumner, Wash., died Nov. 
23 in Grand Junction, Colo., after an extended 
illness. At one time he owned the site of 
Sumner, of which he was the first mayor. 
Four sons, a daughter, a sister and twelve 
grandchildren survive. 








FRED JPNNE, 66, of Senn & Jenne, saw- 
mill operator of Jamestown, IIll., died sud- 
denly Nov. 17 in his bed at home, of angina 
pectoris, less than an hour after he had 
retired in apparently good health. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son, two stepdaughters, 
three half-brothers and four half-sisters. 


ARTHUR C. MORTLAND, 59, secretary and 
sales manager Edgerton Manufacturing Co., 
Plymouth, Ind., died Nov. 29 at a hospital 
in South Bend after eight weeks’ illness of 
septicemia. He lived most of his life in 
South Bend, where he was in charge of a 
branch office of the company. 


JOHN MOLYNEUX, president of the Moly- 
neux Lumber Co., Rockwood, Tenn., died at 
his home Nov. 24. He also was president 
of the Molyneux Chevrolet Co., a former vice 
president of the First National Bank, a direc- 
tor of the Rockwood Stove Works, and had 
other business interests. 


JOSEPH DRESEN, 68, manager Dresen 
Bros. Lumber Co., Sauk City, Wis., died at 
a Madison hospital Nov. 28 following an oper- 
ation. He was well known in the Wisconsin 
lumber trade, in which he had many friends. 
Surviving are a daughter, five brothers and 
a sister. 


HERMAN WEISMILLER, 65, senior mem- 
ber of the lumber firm of Weismiller Bros., 
Bala, Ont., for nearly fifty years, died of a 
heart attack Nov. 22. He is survived by his 
widow, a son and daughter, and by his par- 
ents, pioneer residents now in their ninetieth 
year. 


JACK E. COBURN, large lumber operator 
of western North Carolina, with his wife and 
niece, was drowned Dec. 1 when their auto- 
mobile plunged into a small stream in Nan- 
tahala Gorge. Mrs. Coburn was driving. 
Funeral services were held at Bryson City. 


MRS. MARY A. FERGUSON, 98, mother of 
Walter S. and William B. Ferguson, proprie- 
tors of the Ferguson Lumber Co., Rockville, 
Ind., died at her home Nov. 4, two days after 
she had suffered a broken hip. Besides the 
sons two daughters survive. 


CARL VOGT, 75, president Farmers’ Grain 
& Lumber Co., Arlington, Neb., died suddenly 
Nov. 22 at his home, while reading a news- 
paper. He is survived by five sons and one 
daughter. 


MRS. CAROLINE DIERKS, 69, widow of 
the late Henry Dierks, who was a well known 
Nebraska lumber dealer, died Nov. 20 at her 
home in Lincoln, Four children survive. 





HENRY C. YAUKY, 78, sawmill operator 
and furniture manufacturer, died Nov. 8 at 
his home in Newcastle, Ind., after a brief 
illness. One sister survives. 





CHARLES HESS, owner of the Hess Lum- 
ber Co., Momence, IIl., died at his home Nov. 
14 after a brief illness. 





Many Small Forest Fires in 


Indiana 
EvANSVILLE, INp., Dec. 3.—Forest fires which 


have already burned over three thousand acres 


of timbered land in Indiana this fall, mean an 
economic loss of ‘many thousand dollars aside 
from destruction of wild life by loss of shelter 
and food, Virgil M. Simmons, commissioner of 
the Department of Conservation, has pointed 
out. While there have been but few big fires, 
already there has been burned in excess of 3,000 
acres. 
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Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Elm Springs—The Pioneer Lum- 
ber Co. of Springdale, Ark., has disposed of its 
interests in the Elm Springs Hardware & Lumber 
Co. to Jesse M. Bradley of Elm Springs, who has 
been a member of the firm for several years. 

Rogers—Mansfield Lumber Co. succeeded by G, C, 
Packard Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angles—Joseph B. Knapp 
Co. succeeded by Harbor Box & Lumbr Co., 1821 
Conway Place. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—R. C. Tweed Lumber Co. 
sold to Patterson brothers—Dean, Julian, Gorrell 
and Dick—and Glenn McDonald, and the new com- 
pany will be known as Patterson-McDonald Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.). 

GEORGIA. Swainsboro—Shiplett Lumber Co. has 


taken over the vnlace formerly occupied by the 
J. F. Darby Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Prophetstown—William Lancaster 
has sold his woodworking business and equipment 


to LaRue Parril!l. who will continue at the 


location in the Houck Building. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Ben Davis Lumber Co. 
has heen reopened after the forming of a new 
company known as the Ben Davis Lumber & Sup- 
ply Corporation. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—Farmers 
Mrs. J. F. McSpadden and 
have sold their stock to Grover McSpadden who 
will incorporate the business and continue at the 
old location. The sale does not include the real 
estate, which is owned by Mrs. J. F. McSpadden. 

Springfield—Groblebe-Friend Lumber Co. pur- 
chased by E. R. Compton Lumber Co. 


same 


Lumber Co., 
Arnit Snider, owners, 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—J. Liebowitz Lumber 
Co. succeeded by J. Liebowitz (Inc.), 132 Hins- 
dale St. 


OKLAHOMA. Keota—Mansfield Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded ty Keota Lumber Co. 

Poteau—Mansfield Lumber Co. 
Cc. Parkard Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Portland—Southeast Portland Lumber 
Co. has purchased 50.000,000 feet of timber and 
25-mile logging railroad in Clackamas County from 
Bear Creek Logging Co. and will begin operations 
at once. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


succeeded by G. 





Bonesteel—Nye & Jenks Grain 


Co. sold lumber and coal business to J. R. Jones, 
who will continue to operate at the old location. 

CANADA. Quebec, Shawville—Rideau Lumber 
Co. timber limits purchased by A. G. Proudfoot 
and J. M. Argue. This section of timber-stand 
comprises 33 square miles in Masham and Low 


townships, in the Gatineau Valley. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Vernon Lumber Co., 
Ww 


composed of W. Herron and M. G. Anderson, 
opened retail lumber yard at 9060 Santa Monica 
Roulevard. 

ILLINOIS. Marion—Norman Lumber Co., 104 
East Jefferson, established by Harry Norman. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Phoenix Lumber & 
Hardware Co., 1319 North Capitol Ave., will open 
a branch at 2811 East 10th St. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Haven—Great Lake Cooper- 


age Co. Officers of the new company are Howard 
Brown of Grand Rapids, president: Harry B. Mar- 
shall of Grand Rapids, vice president; L. J. Gring- 
huis of Detroit, secretary: William Anderson of 
Detroit, superintendent The company will make 
tight cooperage containers. 

OREGON. Long Creek 
open a lumber business 

WASHINGTON. 
Fuel Co. is being 





Chester Waterbury 
here. 


will 


Dishman—Dishman 
opened by 


Lumber & 
Lawrence Nicholson 


and Goodwin E. Helseth 
WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Milwaukee Cooperage 
Co., 3030 W. Auer Ave. 
| . 
ncorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Pacific Crate Co., 
760 Terminal St.; box, box shooks and shook prod- 
ucts. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Eppolith Building Ma- 
terials Corporation chartered by August Eppler, 
J. C. MeLeod and others. 


GEORGIA. Macon—Piedmont Lumber Co. In- 
corporators: L. James, C. C. Arnett and M. 


Barksdale, 

INDIANA. Michigan City—Midwest Lumber & 
Salvage Corporation. Everett E. Dubbs an incor- 
porator. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville— Modern Lumber & 


Woodwork Co.; $5,000. 
Ahlhaus, John P. 


MICHIGAN. 


Incorporators: George F. 
Balz and Kenneth Phelps. 


Lansing—Service Lumber Co. of 


Lansing (Inc.), 2701 East Michigan Ave.; $25,000. 
Manufacturer and dealer in lumber, building sup- 
plies and fuel. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Fred H. Yost Lumber 
Co $100,000. Officers: Gus Prestegaard. presi- 
dent; J. H. Yost, vice president: A. W. Hickman, 
treasurer, and Fred H. Yost, secretary and man- 
ager. 

NORTH CAROLINA Ahoskie—Vann Brothers 
Lumber Co.; $10,000. To manufacture all kinds of 
articles consisting, or partly consisting, of wood, 
iron, steel or other materials, and all or any 
products’ thereof. Incorporators: J. N. Vann, 


Claude Vann and O. P. Saunders. 


Burnsville—Yancey Forestry Co.; $100,000. Ru- 


dolph Gwaltney interested. 
OREGON. North Plains — Berggren-Johnston 
Lumber Co.; $3,000. Ernest Johnston and Frank 


Berggren interested. 
Sweet Home—Santiam Lumber Co.; 
E. Miller and C. E. Pratt interested. 


TEXAS. Orange—Sabine Furniture Manufdctur- 
ing Co.; $25,000. Hunter Huddle, president, has 
site here and will move machinery from Lees- 
ville, La. 

CANADA. British Columbia, Vancouver—Acme 
Log Co. (Ltd.), 1113 Dominion Building; $10,000. 

British Columbia, Victoria—Butt Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), 802 Bank of Toronto Building; capitalized 
at $10,000. 

British Columbia, 
(Ltd.), 


$25,000. G. 





Kelowna—Okanagan Timber 
Carruthers Block; $10 000 capitalization. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. 
plans replacing 
$40,000 plant. 

Texarkana—C. C. Reynolds contemplates erect- 
ing a new saw and lumber mill, to cost more than 
$30,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Hermosa Beach — Patten-Blinn 
Lumber Co., 606 Pier + .ve., will rebuild storage and 
lumber yard at cost of about $28,000. 


Caraway — Allen 
recently burned 


Cooperage Co. 
building with 


Census of Wood 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 3.—Wage-earner 
employment in establishments engaged primarily 
in wood preserving in 1933 increased from quar- 
ter to quarter during the year, according to a 
report based on a preliminary tabulation of data 
collected in the Biennial Census of Manufac- 
tures taken in 1934. The figures reported for 
the final months of the four quarters of the year 
show 6,659 on the payrolls in March, 7,015 in 
June, 7,357 in September, and 7,387 in Decem- 
ber. The average number of wage earners was 
7,027 in 1933, a decrease of 27.6 percent as com- 
pared with 9,700 reported for 1931, the last pre- 
ceding census year. 

The value of products, however, decreased 
58.7 percent, from $106,514,215 in 1931 to $43,- 
944,811 in 1933. 

This industry, as defined for census purposes, 
embraces establishments engaged primarily in 
the treatment of wood to prevent decay and for 
protection against fire, insects etc. 

Statistics for 1933, with comparative figures 
for 1931, are given in the following tables. All 
figures for 1933 are preliminary and subject to 
revision. 


December 8, 193, 





LOUISIANA. Pineville—Louisiana White Hicx. 
ory Co. (Inc.), with office in Alexandria, La., wij 
operate a mill here, specializing in the produc. 
tion of white hickory dimension and of Skiig. 
President of the company is J. M. Wiley. ‘hg 
company acquired the old Hammersley mill, It 
is understood that plans for the company point jt, 
the export market. 


OREGON. Wauna—Crossett-Western Lumb 
will ree a lumber treating plant here, t 
$50,000. 


TEXAS. Dallas—Simmons Co. of Kenosha, Wig 
has leased property at 945-55 S. Lamar St., where 
a branch factory will be established to manufac. 
ture furniture. 


CANADA. Manitoba, Winnipeg—Northern Spruce 
Mills (Ltd.) plans sawmill, shingle mill and sash 
factory. 

New Brunswick, St. Regmond—J. Valere Lan 
plans sawmill and 
$30,000. 

Ontario, Bessemer—W. F. Hamlyn and w. 
Howell plan erection of sawmill and shingle mill 
to cost about $35,000. 

Quebec, Fond D’Otmes—Price Bros. & Co. (Ltd,) 
let contract for $35,000 sawmill. ; 


Casualties 


Texarkana—Miller County Lumber 
Co. sawmill, owned by C. C. Reynolds, destroyed 
by fire, with loss of $35,000 to lumber and ma. 
chinery. No insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Buchanan—Buchanan Lumber & 
Coal Co. destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at 
$20,000. The office, carpenter shop, records, sup- 
plies and a new Ford automobile were destroyed, 
Not insured. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
poration 
dainaged 


er Co, 
© cost 


d 
lumber plant to cost about 


ARKANSAS. 


Pascagoula—Martin Veneer Cor- 
plug mill unit and drag-saw building 
by fire about $25,000. 


Preserving, 1933 


in one year than 
taken into account. 

*Manufacturers’ profits or losses can not 
be calculated from the census figures, be- 
cause no data are collected for certain ex- 
pense items, such as interest, rent, depre- 
ciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

®Value of products less cost of materials, 
fuel, and purchased electric energy. 


in the other should be 


Table 2—Wage Earners, 

1933 and 1931 

(The figure given for the final month of 

each quarter is the total nunfber on the 

payrolls for the week including the fifteenth 

day of the month, or for some other repre- 
sentative week in the month.) 


by Quarters: 


Year March June Sept. Dec. 
Saree . 6,659 7,015 7,357 7,387 
cl ee - 10,487 10,285 9,363 7,890 





Soviet and Western Canada 
Strive for British Orders 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 1—Negotiations now 
in progress between agents of the Russian Gov- 
ernment afid Great Britain are being watched 
with great interest and concern by British Co- 





Table 1.—Summary for the Industry: 1933 and 1931 








Percent of 
1933 1931 decrease (—) 
Number of establishments....... Leib netneeawae bee Ps 185 211 —12.3 
Wage earners (average for the year)! ...........+.+. 7,027 9,700 —27.6 
I aa eee a aiaca in she aaa aia eh waa aes $ 4,233,424 $ 8,214,115 —48.5 
Cost of materials, fuel, and purchased electrical 
CNN thinceatndedacnneaes sas osteo diaa! tac cl alent gh aa as 85,140,571 —63.5 
PHORM, GRBTORTLS THEE onde eicesenssccecaves - 43,944,811 106,514,215 —58.7 
Forest products treated, total value............. - - $43,636,957 $105,778,857 —58.7 
Forest products owned by establishments re- 
porting, selling value after treatment........ $30,933,057 $ 62,335,708 —50.4 
Forest products not owned by establishments 
reporting: 
Estimated value before treatment.......... 8,135,560 29,401,342 —72.3 
Amount received for treatment............. 4,568,340 14,041,807 —67.5 
Other products ......... eedea nee wees aie tates aaah 307,854 735,358 —58.1 
Vales BEGe8 Wr DIERINEE 6.éc kc cetn res eansecsin 12,967,852 21,373,644 —39.8 


INot including salaried officers 
ployees. Data for such officers and em- 
ployees will be included in a later report. 
The item for wage earners is an average of 
the numbers reported for the several months 
of the year. In calculating it, equal weight 
must be given to full-time and part-time 
wage earners (not reported separately by 
the manufacturers), and for this reason it 
exceeds the number that would have been 
required to perform the work done in the 
industry if all wage earners had been con- 
tinuously employed throughout the year. 
The quotient obtained by dividing the 
amount of wages by the average number of 
wage earners can not, therefore, be accepted 
as representing the average wage received by 
full-time wage earners. In making com- 
parisons between the figures for 1933 and 
those for 1931, the possibility that the pro- 
portion of part-time employment was larger 


and em- 








lumbia lumbermen. Russian agents are at pres- 
ent in London, striving to secure for their coun- 
try an increased amount of the lumber orders of 
the British Isles. Russia this year is supplying 
Great Britain with 700,000,000 board feet of 
lumber, and, if the amount of Russian orders 1s 
increased in 1935, it will be at the expense of 
Canada. British Columbia alone is supplying 
the United Kingdom with an estimated 450,000,- 
000 board feet, or over 55 percent of Canadian 
exports to Great Britain this year, so it can 
easily seen that should the Russian quota be i- 
creased for 1935, British Columbia will be one 
of the greatest sufferers. 





























